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INTRODUCTION 


The Birth Centenary of Mrs. Sarala Ray 
is an event of great significance in the public 
life of the country. At a time when traditional 
and conventional ideas were upper-most in the 
minds of our countrymen, she came forward 
with a pioneering and revolutionary zeal and 
dedicated herself to the cause of the uplift of 
the women of India. It was she who was one of 
the first to realise that unless women found their 
proper place in society, social progress would 
be just an illusion. As early as 1880 her acti¬ 
vities directed towards the welfare of women 
were started in Dacca. On coming to Calcutta 
a few years later she was fortunate in having 
the sympathy and co-operation of women of 
the Tagore family and of the great Rabindra 
Nath Tagore for the fulfilment of her noble 
ideas. She felt that one of the essential pre¬ 
requisites of women’s education along proper 
lines was having a sufficient number of trained 
teachers for the purpose. With this end in view, 
in 1912, she started the Indian Women’s Edu¬ 
cation Association in London. The Gokhale 
Memorial School founded in 1920 under the 
auspices of Maliila Samiti, organised by her, 
stands to-day as the best embodiment of her 
constructive talents. She was not merely an edu¬ 
cationist but was born with all the qualities 
that are required in a leader who shapes the 
destiny of a nation. Long before the country’s 
independence, long before the future shape of 
India was known, she included in the curriculum 
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of studies of the Gokhale Memorial School 
subjects like Hindi, Physical Education, Domes¬ 
tic Science and Comparative Religion which 
were made compulsory. Her reputation as a 
social worker spread throughout the country 
and indeed the place where she and her distin¬ 
guished husband lived, turned into a sacred con¬ 
gregational centre for intellectuals all over the 
land. 

Her activities were not restricted to Bengal 
alone. Her achievements received approbation 
in all parts of India and it was a tribute to her 
that she was elected the President of the All 
India Women’s Conference held in Madras in 
1931. 

Our country is now faced with manifold 
problems in her developing economy. A radical 
reform in the field of education is taking place. 
National and emotional unity and integration 
appear to be one of the primary concerns of 
political leaders and the intelligensia at large. 
At a moment like this the selfless and devoted 
life of Mrs. Sarala Ray—a life in which ideals 
were not only preached but practised, should 
serve as a perennial inspiration to the genera¬ 
tions she has left behind. 


(3. M. Bose 
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FOREWORD 


This ‘‘Centenary Volume / 9 is the first 
collected writings of Sarala Ray—one of the 
most distinguished daughters of India. 

She lived through the most eventful period 
of Indian Renaissance, as such some of the 
burning problems of the times are reflected in 
her writings. 

The speeches and writings in the “Centenary 
Volume/’ reveal the outstanding qualities of 
purposeful writing, the illuminative thoughts on 
educational reforms and sense of social reality. 

From the writings on educational and social 
reforms we get a comprehensive idea of her 
ideal and the schemes she formulated—in the 
implementation of which she played such an 
unique role. 

Other writings give us an insight into 
Sarala Ray’s human interest on diverse topics, 
and glimpses of her enlightened and cultured 
mind. 

Throughout her writings—both English 
and Bengali—we find Sarala Ray advocated the 
growth of personality equal to meeting the 
demands of society and home alike. 

Mention may be made of the very interes¬ 
ting paper in Bengali that she read at the Mahila 
Samiti meeting in 1915, regarding social and 
domestic problems. It is expressed with direct¬ 
ness and simplicity yet with great foresight and 
imagination. She stressed that homes are the 
places that require the greatest of our attention. 



She said, “If we ean once place our homes on 
a higher level, if we can once make women under¬ 
stand how much of the homes depend on their 
own hands, all social problems will be # far 
easier to solve.” 

She pointed out that through proper edu¬ 
cation and right vision of life, we can have better 
homes and better the society. 

She emphasised on the members of the 
Mahila Samiti, that education would be of no 
avail, if it was just for ornamentation, and not 
adapted to everyday life It should be a 

living reality—which should enrich every act 
and every thought in one’s life. 

Throughout her life, Sarala Ray, strove 
hard to propagate this ideal so dear to her and 
we find in her remarkable Presidential Address 
to the All India Women’s Conference in Madras 
in 1931, how carefully she thought on the 
subject, and put forward constructive sugges¬ 
tions, for working out the same. She stressed 
that to achieve a harmonious development 
of the whole mind not only intellectual but moral 
and spiritual trainig also, of our girls, were 
essential. 

With this in view, Sarala Ray introduced a 
system of education which today is accepted by 
all. It would no doubt interest the readers to 
know that in her “Notes on Female Education,” 
as early as in 1909, she emphasised the need of 
training the girls in Domestic Science, Com¬ 
parative Religion, Physical Culture, Music and 
Painting. She also chalked out the methods of 
instructions to be followed. 

Her writings give us an idea, what great 



pains she took in formulating her schemes in 
detail, as to her ‘‘any education is better than 
no education, is not always correct.” 

We find Sarala Ray, was not only one of the 
pioneers in introducing the scheme of training 
of teachers, but perhaps, she was the first 
woman to give shape to the scheme of “Co¬ 
operative Training Institute, or “Mahila-Sheva- 
Alaya”—whose object was to “help the helpless 
by putting before them simple means of earning 
their own bread and instilling into their minds 
the glory and dignity of honest work.” 

Her address to the children on Gokhale— 
day in Hazaribagli, is an warm tribute to a great 
son of India by one of his ardent admirers. It 
also is an eloquent testimony of loyalty to her 
long departed friend and adviser—whose 
memory she perpetuated by founding the 
Gokhale Memorial Girls’ School. 

The subject matter of Sarala Ray’s writings 
may be of stern reality, proclaiming social urge 
and aspirations, but running through the pages 
—specially those in Bengali—one is struck by 
her remarkable command on the languages. It 
shows she had equal command on chaste as well 
as simple Bengali. Her beautiful and lucid style 
of writing gives us the finest literary expression 
in the simplest terms. Very few know today 
that she used the spoken Bengali in her writings 
as far back as 1912 when such innovation was 
almost unknown. She had a great literary flair, 
and had she pursued it, she would have left a 
mark in the literary world. 

Perhaps, this book, and the wisdom it 
reveals, may be an inspiration and service not 



only to those who are interested in education and 
social welfare, but to others also for its human 
appeal. 


Roma Dutt, 

(Founder Pupil, Gokhale Memorial Girls’ 
School and College) 
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DEVELOPMENT OF GIRLS’ EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Before wc introduce the following resolu¬ 
tions, I think, it would be interesting to our 
inter-national friends to know a little of the 
early history and of the gradual development of 
girls’ education in the country. 

After the glorious records of the ancient 
days of which wc read in histories now, and the 
various famous names of Indian women that we 
now talk of in the homes, to our children as 
traditional stories—India had fallen into a 
period of apathy and darkness, so much so, that 
girls’ education was considered an ill-omen to a 
household and unlucky for her future life. 

It was during the years of 1830 and 1840 
that the movement on girls’ education was first 
started by the Christian Missionary ladies. 
They used to hold zanana classes within the 
homes of householders by a peripatetic system 
amidst great difficulties and oppositions. After 
the missionaries, the Brahmos took up the cause 
and Ram Mohan Roy, Kesliab Chandra Sen and 
his. followers along with other enthusiastic men 
of the younger generation of those days started 
“Antapur-Strisiksha-Samities” (Zanana educa¬ 
tional societies) in several towns of Bengal in 
order to spread the idea of educating girls. 
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One should always gratefully remember the 
work of the Christian Missionary ladies # in 
connection with women’s education in Bengal. 
We can easily imagine how hard the pioneering 
work must have been specially with the strict 
purdha system prevalent in those days. 
Gradually small schools were started in the 
districts and towns by missionary and private 
efforts. Bethune school of Calcutta was the 
first Government school for girls in David 
Hare’s time. The first girl that appeared for 
the Matriculation Examination as a private 
student was in 1868 or 1870. My object in going- 
back to the past is to point out that the move¬ 
ment on girls’ education in Bengal is only of 60 
to 70 years’ growth. We are practically now on 
the third generation of the movement. Consider¬ 
ing the short time, we have progressed very 
favourably. The outlook has changed, every 
parent considers it necessary to educate his 
daughters and “School-going” has become a 
matter of course to all, specially in towns and 
districts. There are over 1000 girls reading for 
University courses and according to the last 
quinquennial Report, the number of primary 
and secondary schools has increased by 50 
per cent. 

But in spite of ail this, which only indicates 
that people are more anxious to educate their 
girls, the percentage of literacy is still very 
low. The same report says (Out of 318, 314 
girls) in the infant classes in 1927-28, only about 
1.8 per cent were found in class V in 1931-32, 
with the result that there were only 32 literate 
females per 1000 of the population at the last 
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census which clearly shews that there is barely 
3 per cent girls of the country literate. At 
present, a certain sum of money is voted for the 
Education Department for the educational work 
of both boys and girls. Naturally the greater 
amount has to go for the boys and the girls* 
education has to be managed with what is left 
over. 

There is no particular authority to voice or 
to see to the girls* side of the question. This 
situation, I feel, can only be improved if the 
fortunate sections of our women who have had 
the advantage of good education, would combine 
and work out and insist on a better condition of 
things. In this Report that I have just mention¬ 
ed (government recognizes our demand. It says 
“Rut even more significant is the interest taken 
by educated women themselves in the uplifting 
of their sisters** “An organized movement can 
exert a far more powerful pressure on Govern¬ 
ment Legislative bodies than a few enthusiasts 
crying in the wilderness**. 

There is an association in Calcutta called 
“The Women’s Education League. This League 
has been working for the last few years for 
furthering the cause of women *si education in 
lien gal. Eor some time now, we have been 
struggling for a special Board for girls* educa¬ 
tion under the Education Department on a 
representative basis on the following lines. 
We have tabulated the existing girls’ Institu¬ 
tions in Bengal and placed them asi “Govern¬ 
ment,” “Non-Government,” “Aided” and 
“Unaided” Institutions which the following 
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figures will shew:— 

Schools and Colleges for girls in Bengal\ 
March 1931 


Institutions 

Govern¬ 

ment. 

Non-Government 

Aided, j Unaided. 

Total. 

First Grade College 

1 

1 

i i 


Second Grade or 
Intermediate 
College 

1 



4 

High schools 

5 

26 

3 

34 

Training schools .. 

3 

7 

* • 

10 

Middle English 
schools 

• • 



51 

Middle Vernacular 
schools 

• • 

■ • 

• • 

12 

Primary schools .. 

• « 

• • 

• » 

16,977 




Total 

. 17,088 


The Suggested Constitution of the Board. 



Appointed 

Elected by 

Education Department 

by Govern- 

the Institu- 


ment 

tions 

D.P.I., President .. 

1 

• • 

A.D.P.I. 

Inspectresses or Assistant 

1 

• • 

Inspectresses 

2 


College for girls .. 

• • 

2 

High schools (Govt.) 

2 


Do Do (Non-Govt.) .. 

• • 

• ■ 

Middle English schools I 


5 

Middle Vernacular schools > 

4 


Primary schools ] 


• • 

Training College and school 

• • 

1 

University 

• • 

2 

Corporation 

• • 

1 

Physical Instructress 

1 “ 

• # 

Total .. 

11 

11 
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Although we have suggested equal number 
of official and non-official men and women, in the 
constitution of the Board, it is our intention to 
qualify this membership with certain restric¬ 
tions. We must eschew Politics altogether— 
Educational work and Politics cannot go 
together in these days. Only those who are 
conducting girls’ institutions or are connected 
with the Governing Bodies of girls’ schools or 
are specially interested in girls’ education will 
be eligible for membership of this Board. If 
we want to achieve anything we must jointly 
with open mind work with the Government and 
be ready with facts and figures to convince the 
public and the Government and the University 
authorities, that we are there to improve and 
not to obstruct; not to pass armchair criticisms 
but to work and to construct something—subs¬ 
tantial for the future good of our girls. 

The f unctions of this Hoard would he :— 

(1) To decide the syllabus and the text 
books of all the Primary and 
Secondary girls’ schools. 

(2) To suggest improvements on the 
present existing difficulties of the 
situation laying particular stress on 
the Duel system of the present 
management of High schools. 

(3) To hold the Examinations of Primary 
and Secondary schools. 

(4) To ear mark an equal sum of money 
for girls education as for boys. 

(5) To recommend and insist on a special 
women officer to be in charge of girls’ 
education at the head of this Board. 
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A special Board, properly constituted on a 
representative basis and conducted by capable 
and enthusiastic members, would be of great 
help in solving the present difficulties of the 
situation. There are women now in the country 
who know the type of womenhood they would 
like to produce through their educational insti¬ 
tutions. They would know the needs of Indian 
homes and the particular draw-backs we have 
had to contend with through want of better 
knowledge. If the Board can manage to gather 
that strength within its folds, it will really be 
of great service to the cause of women’s edu¬ 
cation in the country. 
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NOTES ON FEMALE EDUCATION 


I liave to submit the following suggestions 
for the consideration of the Female Education 
Committee of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

In approaching the question of Female 
Education in our country we have got to bear in 
mind two important factors. (1) That the 
whole of the Educational period of an average 
Indian girl, is restricted only to half a dozen 
years at the utmost, and in most cases only to 
four years—say from the age of 6 to the age of 
11, and from 7 to 10 in usual cases. (2) That 
in the majority of: cases, a girl has to proceed 
straight from her school room to her share in 
the management of a home. 

Our principal object, in that case should be 
centred, in making that little time sufficient to 
give her (1) a taste for learning. (2) A help 
for develojnng her power of observation and 
thought, (3) Some guiding principle for her 
daily action at home. 

None of these things can be done either by 
cramming or loading her with dozens of text 
books. Every thing from this point of view, 
depends on the qualified teacher that imparts 
the education, the equipment we supply around 
her, and the subjects we select for her. In all 
modern educational institutions, special stress 
is laid on the methods of instructions; in our 
country, where we are so pressed by time-limit, 
this is most essential. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

A four year course, from the age of, 6 to the 
age of 9, is quite sufficient for Primary Schools. 
We should not only “compress” the classes, as 
suggested by the committee, but the girls’ 
school’s curriculum should be entirely different 
to those of boys. 

The first two years should be entirely 
devoted to kindergarten methods of instruction. 
There should be co-relation of studies throughout 
the four years. The highest class at the fourth 
year should aim at: 

(1) Bodhodaya or Ilitopodesh standard in 

.Bengali literature (similar in Urdu 
in case of: Maliommedan Schools). 

(2) Pour simple rules in Arithmetic ex¬ 

cluding the tables, the relation of 
weights, bazar accounts &c. 

(3) Story lessons from Ramayana, Maha- 

bharata or Koran as the case may 
be. 

(4) Nature lessons on subjects they daily 

come in contact with. 

(5) Geography lessons giving them a gene¬ 

ral idea of land and water, the divi¬ 
sions, the globe, the maps and the 
plan of the School house, the village 
and the district in particular. 

(6) Simple expressions of thought in 

1 e tter-writing. 

(7) Simple princijdes of Hygiene and 

cleanliness. 

(8) A few lessons on their good behaviour 

at school and at home, on reverence 
obedience and truthfulness. 
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(9) Brush work, hand-writing, vocal 
music, action songs and a few drill 
lessons, accompanied by music if 
possible. 

T have seen little ones long for these musical 
hours. It is a very good method of combining 
play and exercise, and at the same time develop¬ 
ing their ears to sound and time. It also makes 
the school room very popular to children. As a 
special feature of a model Primary School, I 
would suggest a good play house. By a play 
house I do not mean the introduction of see-saws 
or skipping ropes (though I personally consider 
them very good) but a regular play room or a 
hall, fitted up with the usual requisites of an 
Indian girl’s play things. Making of mud 
houses, for instance, or playing at cooking on 
invitation parties, marrying and dressing of 
dolls, playing at mothers or mothers-in-law, or 
playing at eouries or mud balls &c. An expert 
teacher, can carry out an useful lot of instruc- 
tions through these mediums. This, along with 
other musical exercises is sure to draw a good 
manv of our little girls to school. 

fc' o 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The secondary schools should have the same 
curriculam at the bottom with an addition of 
another two years course. 

(1) Higher Bengali Standard in literature. 

(2) Arithmetic specially helpful to Book¬ 

keeping and Zamindary accounts. 

(3) History and Geography, giving a 

general idea of the World and 
specially of the districts and divi- 
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sion and Province and of India and 
England. . 

(4) The main principle of Hygiene and 

Sanitation. 

(5) Domestic economy. 

(t>) Hints on Practical managements of 
children. 

(7) Pew lessons on drafting and letter- 

writing. 

(8) Music and drawing and Needle work. 

The same principle of corelation of studies 
should be kept up as in the Primary course. 
As a special feature of the Secondary Schools, 
J would like to suggest (X) The introduction of 
a Second language, either English or Urdu or 
Hindi as the case may be. (2) The addition of 
*‘Domestic centres’ 7 attached to each school 
compound. I need not exjjlain about these 
i ‘Domestic centres”, as every one who knows 
about the modern problems of a girls education, 
is aware of: the particular stress that is being- 
laid, at ju'esent, about these practical demonstra¬ 
tion lessons of household requirements. These 
“centres” are connected by the same routine 
work of the school and form a part of the 
syllabus of the school. Practical lessons on 
cookery, making of preserves and cakes &c &c. 
washing and ironing for home use, house clean¬ 
ing arrangement and proper adjustments of 
kitchen requisites, practical needle work with a 
stress to the daily requirements at home, first 
aid to the sick, hints on nursing and such other 
subjects that girls may require for their daily 
needs at home, are taught in the$e classes. If 
education has any value for a girl, it must make 
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her more fit for her household work and daily- 
life. Mere theoretical knowledge cannot make 
one a good house w T ife or a good mother .and I 
need not urge the necessity of these centres 
more. 

About the introduction of English, as a 
second language to the last two years of 
secondary schools, I would like to draw the 
attention of the committee, to one or two facts. 
In majority of cases, our ordinary Indian gentle¬ 
men, marrying in villages or districts, have to 
take their wives away to Muffasil stations. In 
eases, where the husbands are inspectors or 
telegraph masters, or Munsifts and Deputy 
Magistrates or even pleaders or Muktears, a 
wife at times, has to remain right away, in the 
interior, where their husbands are engaged in 
work. There are times, when a telegram has 
to be read or a money order sent, or a medicine 
label deciphered if it were meant for external 
use or otherwise. Surely, every husband would 
consider it a great relief, if the wife could 
manage these simple things in his absence. In 
other countries, girls generally begin a 
second language at the age of 8. Our girls are 
in no way inferior in intelligence, and I do not 
see why they could not manage to learn a second 
language at the age of 9 or 10. A two years’ 
course, properly guided would just fit her for 
her simple needs and also enable her to continue 
her studies afterwards should her husband 
desire it. In cases where Urdu or Hindi is 
necessary, the higher Bengali course may be 
avoided. 

As regards the employment of teachers, I 
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quite agree with the committee, that all the girls 
schools, should be staffed by mi stresses and not 
masters. Apart from the usual arguments that 
are urged in favour of the question, the employ¬ 
ment of mistresses, hast a sjjecial bearing in this 
country where purdha system is so strong and 
education amongst women so unpopular. It is 
necessary that mothers should be made to take 
interest in their girls 7 education and that can only 
be possible when the school house is made more 
accessible to them. The influence of a good 
woman teacher leaves a strong impression in the 
younger minds that education in a woman is not 
wasted and does not make her less womanly. No 
doubt, mistresses would cost much more, and we 
may have to wait for a little while but the 
benifits derived would be incalculable. As the 
male master, who is utterly ignorent of the 
peculiarities of girls of that age, and who would 
occassionally throw slates, at girls, or box their 
ears or punch their heads (being used to boys 
schools) should be entirely avoided as teachers 
of girls schools. 

In suggesting the cost and accomodation of 
the school buildings no mention is made about 
their equipment. It will cost almost as much 
as the building itself. Besides the kindergarten 
requisites, maps, globes, shelves &e, there should 
either be “regulation” benches with back and 
front rests according to height, or if the floor of 
the room be well raised and cemented, little mats 
or ashans may be supplied for squatting on the 
floor in the Indian style, with little raised desks 
in front for writing and keeping books and 
slates. The habit of stooping while writing, or 
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using benches of same height for girls of 6 and 
12 is very injurious to the health of growing 
girls. The idea of 50 girls per school is good. 
Two teachers cannot possibly manage more. 

If the idea of a play house to the Primary 
and a “Domestic centre” to the secondary 
schools, is approved of, another hall in addition 
to the building and another teacher will be 
necessary. For the present, if the school house 
is made sufficiently jjrivate and secluded, the 
ladies of the districts and villages may be induc¬ 
ed to give their honorary services for these pur¬ 
poses. 

Five teachers for a secondary and two for a 
primary school are sufficient. A second language 
teacher for a secondary school will be necessary, 
if Urdu or Hindi is introduced. English could 
be taught by the head and second mistress. 

I am afraid the qualifications and the pay 
of teachers in both primary and secondary 
schools have been made too low. The head 
mistress of a secondary school should have some 
knowledge of school management and should 
have at least read up to the Entrance standard, 
with a senior tcachership certificate. I would 
suggest the following scale. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Pay Qualifications. 

Head Master 75 Entrance and senior teacher- 

ship. 

2nd „ 50 2nd class of high schools and 

senior teachership. 

3rd „ 25 3rd class of high school and 
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junior teachership certi¬ 
ficate. * 


4th 

f? 

20 

Highest certificate of secon¬ 




dary schools. 

5th 

» 

20 

Highest standard certificate 


of primary schools. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Pay Qualifications. 


Head Mistress 40 Highest standard certificate 

of secondarv schools and 
senior teachership. 

2nd 15 Highest standard of primary 

schools on Rs. 10 if local¬ 
ly procured without any 
school experience. 

Accomodation should be provided to all 
teachers. A maid servant would be necessary 
for both primary and secondary schools. The 
latter should be allowed conveyance in addition. 
The suggestion of 8 as per head for the use ot 
conveyance is good. Capitation fees to maid 
servants would also help in increasing the 
number. Primary schools should be free but 
the secondary schools may insist on a nominal 
fee of 2 as or even 1 anna. The people of the 
country should be made to value education slow¬ 
ly and a fee of 2 as will not make any one poor. 

As regards the number of the proposed 
Model Primary Schools the quality of the school 
should be seen to more than the quantity. It is 
better to spend money in improving the existing 
ones, than to start anything short of the best. 
The current notion, that any education is better 
than no education, is not always correct. A bad 
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foundation, often ruins the whole structure. 
Extra money and energy spent on primary 
education will always pay in the end. It is 
better to be content with 5 schools, in each 
district, as against 10 that is proposed, than to 
have the school ill-staffed, or the school house 
badly built and equijiped. Private concerns 
may be encouraged and aided, but the state 
should always try to hold up an ideal before the 
people. 

For the present one good secondary school 
at the head quarters of each district, as proposed 
would be ample. 

The proposal of graduated scholarships 
beginning from the primary and ending in high 
schools, is good. One or two mav be created 
for the college course as well. Some scholarships 
for the teachers training should also be added to 
primary and secondary schools. 

The examination, both of primary and 
secondary schools should be an “in situ” test, 
as proposed by the committee, conducted by the 
local committees with the help of the Inspectress. 

Besides the granting of certificates, prize 
days are very good for encouraging the children. 
A little fun and public demonstrations once a 
year, keep the children in good form. 

HIGH-SCHOOLS 

The number of girls who want to continue 
their studies, up to the Entrance standard, is so 
few, that one high school at the head quarters 
of each divisions or in large and important 
districts, would be ample for the present. A 
girl coming up from a secondary school will 
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require 4 years to come up to the Entrance 
Standard. The 4 year course according to the 
present standard of the University, will require 
at last 5 teachers besides a Sanskrit teacher. 

They should all be qualified up to the B. A. 
Standard of the university and the Head 
Mistress should have experience of school 
management. It is needless to say, that they 
should all be lady teachers like other schools. 
The same idea of the Domestic centres should 
be brought here, in a larger scale. Music and 
painting lessons should also be supplied if 
necessary. The establishment should consist 
of both day and boarding departments. 

In addition to this, some provision should be 
made for professional training, such as, type 
writing, shorthand, book-keeping, training of 
teachers, mistresses of Indian music etc etc. It 
should be remembered, that in majority of cases, 
the class of girls that come for high education, 
consider it honourable to support themselves 
when necessary and we must not forget to make 
use of this opportunity, for the supply of women 
workers. 

THE TRAINING OP TEACHERS 

As regards this subject the notes of the 
committee of the 26th and 19th February are 
quite exhaustive. Note No. 4, para 6 lays down 
exactly what is necessary. The suggestion of 
situating the Training College at Commilla is 
also justified by paper “N.” which shews, that 
the greatest number of pupils willing to be train¬ 
ed come from that place. It is vei*y strange that 

Dacca and Backergunge has not a single girl 
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willing to be a teacher. I suppose no attempt has 
been made to find out the names of the possible 
candidates. 

The scale of expenditure suggested is all 
right for lower training department that is for 
training of teachers of the Primary and 
Secondary Schools. A higher training, suitable 
for girls going in for High School or College 
teaching requires at least another couple of 
qualified teachers. These teachers may be 
brought from England from among those who 
after a successful College career have been train¬ 
ed either in ‘‘Cambridge Training College” or 
“Maria Grey” and have had experience of 
school management; or two or three of our 
own lady graduates should be sent for a two 
year course in those colleges and placed under a 
capable principal of a woman’s college with this 
special object in view. I advocate the latter 
1)1 an, for, Indian girls will have the advantage 
of knowing the language of the country and will 
be able to adapt matters more easily to the needs 
of the situation. They will also be satisfied 
with less pay and there will be no worry of hill- 
clianges or sick-leaves. 

The proposed Training College should have 
a practising school attached to it which means 
another four or five hundred pupils. The 
system of going out to other schools for practis¬ 
ing purposes, as it is, the custom, in majority of 
cases in England, will not be convenient to our 
girls. 

Training teachers by home education as 
suggested in Para 5 will not help much as they 
cannot have an opportunity of practising and 
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more than half the training depends on good 
practice. 

Para 6 and 7 about training the relatives of 
teachers or the wives of Gurus, may answer, as 
a temporary measure, but can never be really 
satisfactory. 

Para 8 about asking the missionery societies 
to train teachers would be a good help, at present, 
provided the teaching is secular, otherwise one 
or two converts would prejudice the concern 
altogether. 

Para 9 of increasing the pay of the village 
school Mistress is good but Rs. 25 is too little it 
she has to be brought from outside the district. 
I would suggest a larger pay to the Head 
Mistress and to attempt and to get a local lady 
as a second teacher for about Rs. 10 or Rs. 15. Tf 
there are ladies’ advisory committees attached 
to the local committees, they will be able to use 
their influence in choosing a suitable lady from 
amongst themselves to come forward and do the 
work for a little pocket money or in some cases 
for the love of the work itself. This pocket 
money system is a very useful method of induc¬ 
ing girls of well-to-do families to come forward 
to heli> their own sex, or occupy their time with 
some useful work. 

Scholarships or stipends attached to 
Primary, Secondary and High Schools would 
also induce many girls to be trained as teachers. 

ZENANA EDUCATION 

Zenana education has been devided into two 
sections according to Enclosure Ncr. 2 of the 
paper D. 
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(1) House to House Visitation Scheme. 

(2) Central Gathering Scheme. 

I am a strong advocate of the first scheme, 
though, as Miss. Brock very rightly remarks 
competant teachers are nescessary and superve- 
sion of Inspectresses is essential. I would 
suggest yearly examination attached to it. 

This has a greater field of work amongst 
ilie Mohammedan ladies. I would work the 
scheme witli a special advantage to that commu¬ 
nity. In the case of Hindus I would insist on a 
pupil being a married girl and above the age of 
12 before a teacher is supplied to her and in case 
of Mohammedans there should not be any restric¬ 
tion of age or marriage. It can be worked out 
according to demands and the scale of expendi¬ 
ture will not be much. There is no harm in try¬ 
ing the scheme at Head quarters of the divisions 
or large districts at present. The same local 
committees can look after it and the Peripatetic 
teacher can be housed in the same school com¬ 
pound along with the High School or Secondary 
School Mistresses. If proper seclusion is 
observed and extra pay offered, Mohammedan 
ladies may be forthcoming. If the same 
curricula of the Primary and Secondary Schools 
are prescribed, it would be easy to conduct and 
supervise the teaching and examinations. 

The second scheme of central gathering may 
be possible in certain Mahallas or paras or 
streets but it should be confined to elderly ladies 
only otherwise there would be a great chance of 
its interfering with schools. 

In connection with the Zanana Education, 
I should like to suggest the idea of competative 
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examination in the Zanana, with stipends or 
scholarships to best candidates. This is an old 
scheme and at one time did the great work of 
ventilating the idea of education amongst women. 
If the government takes it up and places it on a 
systematical basis, with greater supervision and 
more liberal stipends, it is sure to be of great 
help to the cause. This scheme was known as 
Antapur Strishikliya. (Female education in 
the Zanana) a system of yearly examinations of 
graded curricula, settled by a committee who 
also conducted the examinations and awarded 
prizes. They did not take the responsibility of 
teaching that used to be generally done by the 
relatives of the girl. There used to be some 
difficulty about the supervision of examinations 
and about the identity of the candidates. But 
this will be made easy now by the introduction 
of peripatetic teachers and advisory committees 
of ladies attached to local committees. Another 
check also may be laid by the introduction of 
“Viva Voce” examination of the successful 
candidates and scholarship holders by the 
Inspectresses of schools. The cost of this 
scheme need not be more than 50/- or 60/- a 
month per each division for the present and it 
would be worth while trying it as an experiment. 

This scheme should also have the same 
restrictions as the first two, as regards the 
Mohammedan and Hindu women. There should 
be no age limit to Mohammaden ladies while the 
Hindu ladies should be married and beyond 12 
to appear for these examinations. 

The idea of “Zanana” classes chn be very 
effectively carried out by the “central gathering 
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scheme” and there is no necessity of a separate 
organisation. The usual method of denomina¬ 
tional zanana teaching, I am afraid, is not much 
liked by the public and need not be encouraged 
by the state. 

FEMALE EDUCATION AMONG 
MOHAMMEDANS 

It is necessary to consider this question 
separately or rather, I would say, specially. The 
condition of the state of education amongst 
Mohammedans requires special encouragement 
and consideration. The sub-committee’s report 
embodied in paper “N” contains some valuable 
suggestions. The proposal of a training college 
by Syed Nawab Ali Chowdhury Khan Bahadur 
deserves encouragement. Instead of naming it 
a “Training College.” in which case it pre¬ 
supposes a certain amount of standard education, 
I would suggest the name “Mohammedan Girls’ 
High-School” and add a Primary Training 
department to it. A school of that type 
established by such a respectable gentleman has 
a special value of making female education 
popular among the Mohammedan community. 
The estimate of the school seems insufficient. 
A properly trained Mohammedan lady at the 
head will cost at least Rs. 200. Being a new 
venture every thing will depend on the qualified 
Head Mistress that is appointed. 

As regards primary and secondary educa¬ 
tion, some schools may be made specially 
Mohammedan according to the demand and 
population of the district or village. In these 
schools Mohammedan mistresses may be given 
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a j>reference with more pay if necessary. As the 
general requirements of ail women are the same 
there need not be much change in the curricula 
of studies, except the substitution of Urdu or 
Arabic instead of higher Bengali. These special 
Mohammedan schools should not exclude Hindu 
girls provided they conform to the same studies. 
In many cases, where there is a majority of 
Mohammedans, it may not be necessary to have a 
Hindu school at all. 

The Koran schools, like other Missionory 
schools can be aided by the Government. Co- 
education as suggested by the sub-committee, can 
not be of much good in the present backward 
condition of female education in the country. 
A master however competant cannot enter into 
the peculiarities of little girls and a bad begin- 
ing would only frighten the children. 

There should be special stipends and 
scholarships for Mohammedan girls in the 
primary and secondary schools. 

The zanana education schemes should be 
framed with a view to conferring special 
advantages to Mohammedan girls. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

The proposal of an education committee for 
the control and guidance of all questions pertain¬ 
ing to Female Education is good. Mere local 
committees will be useless unless there is a 
Central Committee at the Head quarters. A 
permanent central provincial committee can be 
found at the Capital and Branch Committees on 
the same principle in divisions, districts and 
sub-divisions. The number of members of the 
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Committee should be fixed and the district 
Magistrate or the Deputy Magistrate as the case 
may be, should be its permanent President. The 
Inspectors and Inspectresses of schools should 
be ex-offio members of the committee. Local 
ladies and gentlemen of both Mohammedan and 
Hindu communities, who take interest in Female 
Education, may be enlisted as members. All 
questions of regulations and control should rest 
with the central committee. The local branch 
committees may deal with special local 
difficulties. The ‘‘in Situ” examinations, the 
Zanana compctative examination or other local 
work in connection with the school can be con¬ 
ducted and supervised by these branch 
committees. It may be difficult, at present, to 
get lady members to come to these committees, 
but, in many places, an advisory board consisting 
only of ladies with the Magistrates or Deputy 
Magistrate’s wife as the President can easily be 
found. These ladies’ committees mav form 
themselves as visitors to the girls schools. Their 
remarks on the visitors’ book will be a good 
guidance to the committee. In many districts, 
ladies are quite capable of doing honorary work 
should other conditions be favourable and the 
school house be made sufficiently secluded. 


1909. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF INDIAN WOMEN 

(A Paper read at the Ladies* Conference at 

Benaras ) 

For some years past a new sense of awaken¬ 
ing is being felt amongst us. Thoughts that 
were foreign to us—ideals and actions that were 
beyond our reach, hopes and aspirations that the 
past generation did not even dream of, are slow¬ 
ly and gradually coming within our knowledge 
and view. The need for female education and 
freedom, the necessity of woman’s help and 
co-operation in the affairs of common good and 
improvement of our social, household and public 
life—are such well acknowledged facts that we 
need not try to discuss or prove. We all know 
that we the women of India today are far below 
the ideal, yet we believe that not withstanding 
our shortcomings we form a great factor in the 
growth and development of our family as well 
as our national life. 

In the heart of every man of the present 
day, are hidden dreams and aspirations about 
India’s good and welfare—almost every one is 
busy contributing his little share of thought and 
activity towards that one aim of India’s re¬ 
generation, of India’s once more attaining to 
that height in culture and civilization which was 
hers and which to this day is a revered memory 
of every household and finally—of her taking a 
stand once more amongst the nations of the 
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world. Whilst our men are busy thus re¬ 
organising and re-adjusting all the grave 
questions of our national life, we too, though 
insignificant and poor in comparison, have been 
touched by this great wave of thought, we too 
have begun to feel that some work lies in our 
share as well. Our gathering here is a vivid 
illustration of that consciousness. We are 
gathered together to-day from distant provinces 
of India. Members of diverse communities and 
races—followers of different customs and usages 
and adherents of different standards in social 
and religious ideals—and withall, there cannot 
be any doubt that we are united by one common 
bond and with one common interest in our 
hearts. This assembly itself is a distinctive 
sign that we have begun to believe in the unity 
of our strength and that we are slowly coming 
to realize the responsibility we women have in 
this great task of the moral and social and 
political regeneration of our mother land. 

Conscious and willing as most of us are, the 
regular daily duties of our life take up a great 
deal of our time; household work, bringing up 
of our children and attending to the comforts of 
those that depend on us, hardly give us time for 
other works; besides, there are really so many 
things that we should put our mind to, that it is 
difficult to sort out, one particular field of work 
and concentrate our energies there. Consequent¬ 
ly the little strength and the little power that we 
do possess are lying idle and useless. To-day 
with your permission, I should like to bring 
before you a proposal where we could be made 
somewhat useful—where women alone are best 
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at work—where all our little attempts can be put 
in one vessel and little leisures and little energies 
may be practically utilized for the good and 
benefit of our own sex. kittle drops make an 
ocean—half an hour daily from 20 people make 
10 hours a day and little bits of energy gathered 
from each and all of us will easily enable us to 
move on a great machinery. 

But before I broach the subject I should 
like to say a few words about our own sex in 
general. We have all read History a little—we 
ail know more or less of countries and nations 
that have risen and fallen from time to time and 
also of the nations and peoples that are still in 
their glory. A little closer attention will con¬ 
vince you that the women of those periods and 
of those countries had had a great deal to do in 
shaping the moral stamina of their men—in 
stimulating and strengthening the energies and 
brains of the people with the right spirit of 
courage, self sacrifice, strength and manhood, 
rf we go back to the very olden times we find so 
many examples in the Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata of women, mixing freely at feasts and 
sacrifices and taking noble parts in the affairs 
of state and country. In Sparta, we all know 
what their women did with their weaklings and 
disabled. You know how the Rajput women 
would shut their doors to the husbands who fled 
from the battlefields, what the last word of the 
Rajput mother would be to her son: “Come back 
victorious or do not come at all” She would 
say. We all know how the English women hate 
the coward and the mean and how muc^ of their 
national life is stimulated and drawn onward by 
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flieir great and noble women, what Florence 
Nightingale, Francis Cobb and Mary Carpenter 
and a host of others did for their Country. As 
for the women of America, we know, how much 
of the internal burden of work is 1 taken up and 
done by them. Some of us, may have read of 
tlie IIrandy War of the 70’s—how unhappy 
mothers and miserable wives, out of sheer 
despair, had combined together to drive out the 
ruinous effects of excessive drink. How day 
after day they actually sat at the doorsteps of 
the public houses, batches by batches in turn— 
sometimes for 48 hours at a stretch—with full 
determination to stop both the customer and 
seller either with pleading or persuations till 
at last out of that force rose the Christian 
Women’s Temperance Association which to-day 
is one of the largest movements of the day. 
Besides this they also got a new law created, by 
which every wife had a right to sue the public- 
housekeeper in case he was found selling wine 
to an already intoxicated husband. Then again 
if we read of Japan what do we find ? A 
Japanese woman would think it a matter of 
pride and glory if her husband or son died in 
serving the Emperor and the Country. A 
Japanese mother would think it a great weakness 
if she shed a tear when she heard of the death 
of her son in war. A Japanese young wife we 
read the other day, committed “Harakiri” after 
sending a message to her young husband at the 
seat of war that she had only served him, her 
lord, in her death and would be awaiting him in 
the next world. The reason she gave was that the 
memory of her love would make him tremble at 
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the battlefield and make death harder to him. 
Are these easy things to do or feel ? 'VVomen 
who can be so strong minded, women who have 
learnt to separate and suppress their private 
sorrows and pain for a public cause, should they 
not be proud—do they not deserve to find their 
men, like men, their men selfreliant, dignified, 
courageous and strong? Can the affection and 
love of such women, can the flesh and blood of 
such mothers, breed and produce cowards and 
weaklings—unambitious, self-satisfied and 
abject human beings? We often complain of 
our men, wc are often sad at heart thinking of 
the miserable atmosphere of low standard they 
have about them, of the primitive ideas they still 
hold regarding home and family life and women 
in general. But do we ever think how much of the 
low and unhappy state of things is owing to our 
own degeneration—how much of the respon¬ 
sibility lies at our door? It is a well known 
fact, that demand brings things into existence. 
Do we really wish for a better state of things? 
Do we find it a disgrace to embrace a weak and 
cowardly husband or a son or a brother? Does 
it eat into our hearts to find our husband undigni¬ 
fied, holding low notions of things, having a 
narrow and a shallow standard of life and being 
ambitionless, self-satisfied and slothful? Does 
it make us mothers color with shame when we 
find our sons cannot hold their own, in open 
competition with others in winning the goal be 
the goal what it may?—if he cannot stand erect 
as a man when suffering and sacrifice has got to be 
gone through, for the sake of truth and justice? 
A foreigner once remarked to me that it is we 
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women who spoil our men by too much love and 
devotion. They have their mother’s love to 
begin with—then, almost with their consciousness 
of youth, dawns the devotion of the wife. So 
between the mother and the wife they are petted 
and cared for to such an extent that, he, poor 
man is hardly able to bear much hardship of 
any kind. “You see” said he “marriage 
amongst us is a prize—a condition which we 
must struggle to deserve, but your men get it 
without the asking for it”. However brutal or 
undeserving the man may be, the wife’s devotion 
is a thing granted for good. These observations, 
though not quite correct, still I think, there is a 
great deal of sense in them. That we, as women, 
are a deterrent force towards the development of 
our men—that we, as we are, are a great draw¬ 
back to their realizing their ambition and having 
a full scope for all their latent powers, is a fact, 
we cannot deny. We mothers would far rather 
see our sons satisfied with little than send them 
out into the world to achieve their utmost. As 
wives, we are believers in destinies: to inspire 
our husbands with ambitions or to help them in 
bringing forth their best powers or to fill them 
with enthusiasm to achieve success are thoughts 
that never cross our minds. Sarees and gold 
ornaments would at once melt us into sweetness, 
no matter how humiliating the way the husband 
had to go through, to acquire them. A few 
presents from him, now and then, would make 
us easily forget the low ideals he holds of our 
sex or of the unfair standard with which he 
metes out justice to our kind. As I said we 
women do not demand a better state of things. 
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Had we done so and held our ideals of manhood 
sufficiently sacred and insisted upon our rrien to 
come up to that height, they would have natural¬ 
ly regarded us with more respect and dignity, 
and would have realised that courage upright¬ 
ness, independence of thought, spirit of chivalry 
and moral greatness were virtues that made 
manhood a pride and a glory. We hardly re¬ 
alize how much of the blame lies at our door— 
how serious is the responsibility of this burden 
of being the real and proper help-mate of our 
men in their present struggle. It is not the 
spasmodic rise of one man here and one man 
there that indicate the standard of growth and 
culture and civilization of a country. To test 
the greatness of a nation, we always look to the 
bed-rock of her people, the position her woman¬ 
kind hold, the ideal which the wife and mother 
makes for herself, the manner in which she 
understands duty and life and the animating 
principle she is able to impart to her community. 

It does not behove me to look to things more 
critically just at present for in this very town, 
are gathered together the leaders of our own 
communities. But we all know, to our great shame 
and misfortune, how much of their time they 
spare about questions concerning their own 
homes and womenkind and how insignificant we 
are to them, and to our men in general. They do 
not believe that we deserve anything better at 
their hands than the gift of sarees and jewels for 
our decoration and a feeling of pity and kindness 
towards our apparent helpless condition. 

It is a sad and a bitter truth, but "it is best 
to wait patiently till we ourselves have deserved 
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and exacted a better condition of things. Pity 
that men with such powers and understandings 
do not see that political meetings and passing of 
resolutions for the welfare and good of the 
country, can be of very little effect, as long as 
we continue to be kept in this utter darkness, to 
add to their burdens and drag them backward in 
their march. They forget that political rege¬ 
neration of a country cannot be achieved unless 
it is backed up by social progress as well. 
Unless they begin to think of bettering their 
home lives and the condition of their women and 
raising their ideals of the mother-sex. The two 
must go hand in hand and we women must be 
allowed to come and offer our little share of 
energy and help in their great and arduous task. 

My object in taking so much of your time 
in introducing my proposal is just to convince 
you, how much of the work lies with us. If the 
gathering here to-day is a symbol of our energy 
and enthusiasm for the good of our mother land, 
the first thing we have got to do is to improve 
our minds, our standards and our ideals of life. 
I will not say anything to-day of the gentler 
virtues of our sex. In amiability, goodness, 
spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion and other 
womanly qualities, we can proudly take our 
stand amidst all nations of the world. The 
Indian woman’s spirit of self-annihilation, is the 
bright star which no other women in this world 
have yet outshone. But I want to remind you 
of the sterner virtues—the harder qualities that 
we do not possess and which must be ours if we 
want to be complete and fully-equipped self- 
respecting individuals. Having been taught, it 
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were virtuous to be the shadows of our protec¬ 
tors we have so faithfully carried it out that wo 
hardly j^ 088088 any self or individuality at all. 
An unquestioning obedience and a childlike 
ductility has been our moral ideal for centuries 
now. We have lost that power of self-reliance, 
that sense of protecting ourselves from wrong 
and injustice and that consciousness of respon¬ 
sibility as human beings of the mother-sex which 
alone can make women the stimulant, the 
strength and the stay of a country. 

There are many ways of redeeming the 
situation and many a hardship has got to be gone 
through for the attaining of that perfect state of 
womanhood that we dream of. For the present 
it will be quite enough if we all feel that a great 
responsibility lies on us—that, for the sake of 
the love we bear our Motherland, our first 
thought should be towards improving the condi¬ 
tions of our own sex, in raising amongst us the 
ideal of womanhood, in holding out before our¬ 
selves the duties and works that we as women 
have got to fulfil. Amongst many methods, I 
bring before you to-day, one of a practical kind, 
which I think, we may venture to attempt to 
work at for the present. 

There are many ladies amongst us who are 
more fortunately situated than others, whom 
Providence has furnished with extra resources— 
either of mental superiority or monetary 
affluence or physical strength. There are also 
amongst us, those, who are comparatively free 
from household worries, whose work of bringing 
up of children and the keeping up ofi the house 
have fallen on younger shoulders—and not the 
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least, there are those whose days have 
been made useless and life a burden to them by 
early widowhood. Can it not be possible to 
combine all our energies, all our leisures, all our 
enthusiasms as well as all our useless waste of 
hours together*? Would it not be possible, by 
contributing each in our different ways accord¬ 
ing- to our different powers and possibilities, to 
start a philanthropic Institution with the special 
object of helping the helpless of our sex with 
some sort of practical training by which their 
lives may be made less a burden to them and 
their powers and energies utilized for their own 
good and growth ! There are hundreds amongst 
us, whose sense of dependance on their nearest 
kith and kin is a great source of sorrow to 
them—who perhaps with some little ones along 
with them, arc daily going through drudgeries 
of a kind which neither elevates them nor adds 
to their nature that dignity of work, which 
makes an individual self-respecting and self- 
rel iant. 

My suggestion before you to-day, is to start 
a Ladies’ Philanthropic Association in which 
ladies from all parts of India, irrespective of 
any denominational differences or of habits and 
customs will combine and work together for the 
good of the helpless of our own sex. Sympathy 
for the cause of helping the helpless Indian 
women will be the only condition of member¬ 
ship. Out of that Association, for the purpose 
of giving effect to our object in view, we shall 
start a boarding Institution called the Women’s 
Co-operative Training Institute or Mahila- 
Sheba-Alaya. Any woman who is helpless and 
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without any means of support, and is willing to 
be trained to some practical woi*k in order *to be 
self-supporting, will find a home in this Institute. 
While under training, all her exj^enses of board 
and teaching will be borne by the Association. 
After her success Cully completing her course of 
training she will be free to go back to her 
guardians and in some cases she will be given a 
chance of remaining in the Institute as a helper 
on a small salary according to the means of the 
Association. We shall not in any wav interfere 
with the religious practices or social customs of 
any one but try our best to make proper arrange¬ 
ments for the special differences of each. The 
main object of the Association being not to 
promote any particular religious propaganda or 
to vindicate any theory of social ideal but simply 
to help the helpless by putting before them 
simple means of earning their own bread and 
instilling into their minds the glory and dignity 
of honest work. 

Technical training will be the main feature 
of the Institution; one of our objects being, to 
make the pupils capable of earning within a 
short time and by a comparatively easy method. 
There will also be other arrangements for pay¬ 
ing pupils who want to go in for the higher 
branches of education and are mentally and 
physically fit for a longer and a harder course 
of training. 

The following will be the practical subjects 
open for the present:— 

1. Sick-nursing .. Course of 14 months. 

2. Midwifery .. .. „ „ 14 months. 

3. Ver: Hos: Assistant „ „ 5 years 

(a few) 
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4 . Nursery Governesses „ „ 1 year. 

5. Ladies Companions 

6 . Photography 

7. Music 

8. Painting 

.9. Needlework of . . c ourse according to 
all kinds . . the kind of work 

taught. 

.10. Typewriting 

11. Cookery of all kinds 

As for the inner working of the Institute, 
we can form ourselves into an order of secular 
sisterhood, taking temporary vows of serving 
the cause of the helpless of our own sex, and 
offering ourselves as voluntary workers for a 
period. Those of us who are comparativelv 
free from household responsibilities can come 
and reside in the Institute and form ourselves 
into a working Committee and divide the work 
amongst ourselves. Others who are bound up 
with immediate household duties, can easily 
spare certain hours of the week or take charge 
of a particular branch of training attaching 
themselves as sister-associates of the order— 
thus working the whole Institution on Philan¬ 
thropic lines. If we take the work by batches, 
and for two or three years in rotation, it will not 
fall heavy on any one particular person, at the 
same time we shall feel that our little energies 
and our few spare hours are made some use of. 

I will not trouble you with more details this 
afternoon. The principal thing that is wanted 
is our united sympathy and co-operation for the 
cause of uplifting and helping our own sex. The 
work is women’s work for women in which all 
of us have some share to contribute and is meant 
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for tlie humblest of the humble amongst us. 
Times have changed—and we must change 
accordingly. Times have gone by when the rule 
used to be that men must work and women— 
weep. In India to-day, man and woman must 
work together, side by side, in different fields it 
may be, but like comrades, for the sake of each 
other and for the sake of the generation that is 
yet to be. Ideals are not achieved in a day and 
there is no royal road towards that progress 
which we aim at. If by going through the neces¬ 
sary training under this proposed scheme one 
single woman is made fitter and stronger to take 
a firmer step towards that goal, our labour shall 
not have been in vain. 
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(Presidential address at A.I.JV.C., Madras ) 

Sister delegates and friends. 

It is with a great sense of regret that I am 
stepping to-day to take Maharanee Sucharu 
Debi’s place in the chair. Maharanee Sucharu 
in Bengal is the ideal woman whom we revere 
and respect, whom we follow in our actions and 
thoughts, whom we hold out to our friends of 
other nations as the ideal woman of Bengal. I 
have seen her develop from childhood to girl¬ 
hood, from girlhood to womanhood, and, in every 
step of her life she has conducted herself in a 
way that has drawn our admiration and respect. 
It is a great loss to us that owing to her ill health 
we cannot have her amongst us to-day. 

I must first convey my cordial thanks to the 
organisers of this Conference for asking me to 
preside over its deliberations this session. This 
is a piece of work which I have never done in my 
life, and always considered myself incapable of 
even aspiring for it. However, I will not waste 
your time by talking of my own limitations. 

The few words I am about to sav on this occasion 

%/ 

will disclose the real truth fully. 

The keynote of our Conference is 6 ‘Educa¬ 
tional Reform”. Those of us who are connected 
with educational work amongst girls and women 
in all the Provinces, know the statistics and 
percentages of illiteracy amongst women, almost 
by heart. The deplorable condition of women’s 
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education in India lias been proved to us by 
eminent speakers year after year in this very 
Conference. The very able and comprehensive 
programme of resolutions on the subject we have 
before us, to discuss and deliberate upon this 
session, will convince you that we have been able 
to think of the problem from various points of 
view. So I need not touch the question on 
general lines except acknowledging the fact that 
I am very proud to be amongst you to-day. 
Madras tops the list in comparison with other 
provinces of India, in its figures of literacy and 
percentage of the educated. Madras is the most 
capable Province amongst us to lead and to 
guide, and I feel I shall go back richer with new 
ideas and thoughts. 

As we are talking of reforms in education 
of our girls, the first point that strikes me is, 
that, those of us who are actually interested and 
are engaged more or less in the drudgery work, 
have not yet had time to think how far our 
present usual plans are satisfactory, how far we 
are producing the right results. The conditions 
and facilities, however deficient, are far better 
now than they were twenty-five years ago. The 
time has now come, when we can think and judge 
if we are going on the right lines. Have we 
ourselves got any particular vision on the point ? 
Do we feel we are producing the right type of 
womanhood in India to-day through our Institu¬ 
tions that would be a glory to India in the 
future ? I am sure you all believe that we have 
some distinctive characteristics of our own as 
Indian women. Whatever the reason may be, 
either climate, environment, tradition, custom 
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or religion, each nation has its own specialities 
of nature. The self-abnegation, self-restraint, 
and the spirit of self-sacrifice of Indian widows, 
the catholicity of outlook and the spirit of 
tolerance of the old grand-mothers, the sense of 
justice and the power of administration of the 
jointfamily mothers, are assets that India can 
be proud of. Born x>robably out of tyranny and 
suppression and wrong religious ideals of the 
past—and necessary though it may be to change 
and improve to-day—yet we cannot forget that 
we have drank of that life from our mothers' 
milk; generation after generation that blood has 
flow’n within us from those stocks and however 
much we may improve upon them, w’e shall still 
be Indian women with Indian characteristics of 
our own, as a distinctive type from women of 
other nations. When we send our girls to 
schools do w'e think of the object w r e have in 
view’ ! Do w’e think if that education and train¬ 
ing are in harmony with our homes and our 
ideals? Conditions have changed; w r e are quite 
certain that early marriage should be abolished, 
that the depressed classes should be lifted up, 
that women must go out into the world and earn 
their own livelihood, that wives must be equal 
partners and companions in marriage, and even 
consider that divorces are right under certain 
circumstances. Indian ideals of life and conduct 
are rapidly undergoing many changes and they 
must change if we are to attain the full develop¬ 
ment of our womanhood. But have our Educa¬ 
tional Institutions and homes taken any notice 
of those changes ? Are wre befitting our girls to 
the changed condition of things through their 
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education in schools and colleges or at home? 
Neither the mothers nor the teachers # have 
thought of the matter seriously. In the olden 
days girls of eight or nine used to be taught by 
their grand-mothers:—“Your husband is your 
God ”, “You must obey your mother-in-law even 
if she is cruel”, “You must not enter the kitchen 
without a bath”, “Your widowhood is your lot 
in life”. Right or wrong there used to be some 
guidance for the girls. Now, by abolishing early 
marriage we are taking the tremendous respon¬ 
sibility of the adolescent period of the girl’s 
life. Not only the intellectual side of her 
nature, but the spiritual side has also to be 
thought of. Her conduct and character have to 
be moulded before she passes out of her school 
and college period, and launches herself into the 
world. I do not say that Institutions alone can 
do everything,—the responsibility arises first in 
the home. Yet I feel Educational Institutions 
can do a great deal, and we should all put our 
heads together and introduce and lay more stress 
on the character-building side of our girls 
through Educational Institutions. In this world 
the value of human life does not lie in passing- 
one’s degree with honour, but in conducting one’s 
self with honour and grace, keeping in view the 
ideals we have gathered and created to guide 
ourselves in life. 

My second point is that all our Educational 
Institutions should have in their curriculum 
some instructions on the moral and spiritual side 
of life. I don’t wish to call it religious instruc¬ 
tions, because, we cannot introduce dogmas and 
catechisms or special tenets of any kind, in places 
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where different sects and communities are 
gathered together; but some form of instruction, 
which would awaken in the children the love for 
truth and justice, the spirit of reverence, of 
worship, of discipline, the tendency of looking 
beyond the sordid and the mundane, the power 
of right-thinking, self-analysis and contempla¬ 
tion,—in short, to awaken in them the spirit of 
idealism of life, is absolutely necessary. I feel 
so strongly on the point that. I do not think I 
have any right to draw the attention of children 
to so many periods of history and geography, so 
many periods of literature and science, and not 
allow, even one single period a week for the 
guidance and development of their moral and 
spiritual side. .Educational code is incomplete 
when only the intellectual side is thought of and 
the other side completely ignored. When we 
advocate the cause of ‘‘Physical culture” in 
Educational Institutions, we do not mean that 
we should only improve or develop one part of 
the body,—we think of the whole physique. Our 
aim is a completer development of the whole 
body. When we send our girls to schools for 
educating theii* minds, we seem only to take the 
intellectual side into consideration. We do not 
even allow ourselves to ponder over the question 
of the moral and spiritual side of their nature. 
We ignore and forget that there is the side of 
idealism in every child which requires our 
attention and guidance. If harmonious develop¬ 
ment of the whole mind, be our ideal of attaining, 
through our instructions and guidance,—do you 
think we can attain that object by entirely 
neglecting the one side of their minds? I my- 
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self feel that we are doing the wrong thing by 
holding out to the younger minds only one side 
of the picture. It is no doubt a very difficult 
problem to solve. Probably, the Denominational 
Institutions have better facilities of a completer 
type of education; but when we are faced with 
the nondenominational character of our Educa¬ 
tional Institutions, we have to work out a plan 
of our own. It is absolutely necessary that the 
principles of life that would guide our conduct 
and character, the moral strength that would 
help us through various struggles of life, the 
devotional spirit that would make us look 
beyond, the idealistic side of our nature that 
would bring us light and strength to fulfil life’s 
responsibilities and duties calmly and cheerfully, 
should have our attention and guidance and 
instruction. The intellectual training and the 
spiritual training should be done side by side. 
This problem has to be solved. With our 
various changes of social outlooks in life, we shall 
be faced with disai>pointments and troubles, if 
we do not try to look ahead and try to evolve a 
completer system of education to meet the 
requirements for the proper and well balanced 
equipment in the mental training of our girls. 
I have only touched on the two main points of the 
educational side. There are great many other 
j>oints we have to think of. There is “the rights 
and duties of citizenship” of which our boys and 
girls have no idea, the franchise side of the 
question from the educational point of view, the 
political side we are dabbling in without any 
preparation or study. We have to think why 
our respectable families are developing into 
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murderers and dacoits, why in many cases free¬ 
dom is used as “license”, why our children are 
growing up neither of the East nor of the West 
but a curious specimen of both, why we have not 
been able to instil into them the beautiful and the 
glorious side of Indian nature and instinct. We 
have grave responsibilities before us. Mothers, 
teachers and leaders have very serious questions 
to solve. The ideals of manhood and woman¬ 
hood must be before us when we mould and train 
and teach. The object must be definite, 
otherwise, we shall drift and bring chaos instead 
of order. 


Social Reform 

I shall not touch upon the detail programme 
we have before us on social questions. We are 
more or less in agreement on the x^oint that we 
women suffer from many social disabilities and 
these have to be changed and reformed, if we 
wish to maintain our |)rox3er jjosition in the 
world as Indian women. To my mind the social 
and educational questions ai'e interconnected 
with each other. The society we form is the 
outcome of the culture and education we acquire. 
The real root of the question is want of educa¬ 
tion—the want of the right vision of life. When 
I do not get the advantage of knowing that early 
marriage is fraught with many evils, I naturally 
cling to my old custom of early marriage. Like¬ 
wise I keep to my old habit of purdah and my 
old outlook of caste and attitude towards the 
“depressed classes”. All these j>revalent social 
drawbacks that w T e are suffering from to-day, are 
really due to want of proper knowledge in 
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matters of life. When we look round to our 
younger generation who are probably the 
products of two or three generations of educa¬ 
tion and enlightenment, we have something to 
congratulate ourselves with. I am quite proud 
of their clearer vision of life, their steadiness of 
purpose, their desire and anxiety for taking up 
public work, their grit and enthusiasm for 
reforming and improving the condition of 
women. Their knowledge and capacity of doing 
the drudgery side of the uplifting work deserve 
our great praise. It proves to us what education 
can accomplish in life. Social disabilities are 
bound to disappear with educational facilities. 
The other day a girl of twenty in the college 
classes who comes from a very orthodox caste- 
ridden Hindu home, came to me with tears in her 
eyes and said “It is so humiliating to be exhi¬ 
bited before strange men, adorned and decorated 
like an animal, to be chosen and approved of by 
them, as a possible daughter-in-law of their 
house. How can a self-respecting girl stand this 
humiliation.” I could not advise or soothe her. 
We dare not touch the social ideals of orthodox 
homes lest their educational careers in schools 
and colleges be stopped by their parents. But 
I inwardly felt that this rebelliousness of. her 


spirit and her consciousness of self-respect were 
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The strong feeling of caste that exists amongst 
us women is bound to disappear when we find out 
that equality of the mind and similarity of ideals 
and outlook of life are essential points that unite 
human beings into friendship and alliances. 

Whilst talking on social reforms I should 
like to say,—if I may, that our homes are the 
places that require the greatest of our attention. 
Homes are the units that form the society. 
Amongst all nations women are considered to be 
the bed-rock of society. Tf we can once place 
our homes on a higher level, if we can once make 
women understand how much of the homes 
depend on their own hands, all social problems 
will be far easier to solve. We are passing 
through difficult times, we are introducing 
various changes in our social outlook, we are 
undertaking more responsibilities to-day than 
women of olden days. In our homes, our 
mothers have to take notice of these new outlooks 
of our social life and remodel and remould their 
standards of work according to the requirement 
of the changed conditions. We are putting our 
hands to civic and political work together with 
the social and educational. Our women have 
now not only the charge of rearing and training 
of their children in their childhood but also the 
charge and training of the adolescent period of 
their daughters’ Jives which formerly rested 
with the mothers-in-law in those days. W<5 
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society is undergoing tremendous changes. Every 
one of these new ideals requires careful attention 
and training in our homes. The temptation of 
attending meetings and conferences, lecture-lialls 
and platforms, is coming into our lives. No 
doubt, they have an educating influence, but we 
ought to be prepared at home for receiving them 
on the right lines. Public work is very congenial 
to us now-a-days. The late Mr. Gokhale used to 
tell me:—“If you wish to do public work the 
i first person singular’ should be effaced from 
your vocabulary.” “If you want to open your 
mouth on a subject you must study the subject 
for five years.” These are the truths that must 
be instilled into our minds through our mothers 
at home before we take up public work. I have 
often heard the younger generation being blamed 
for running away with tlieir ideas too fast, of 
being disobedient and inconsiderate. “Oh these 
times,” mothers would say, “Girls will do what 
they like. The environment and the modern 
ideas are spoiling them.” These armchair 
criticisms only show how lightly the mothers 
have taken their responsibilities in their homes. 
The younger generation to-day is far better in 
its receptiveness, in its eagerness of learning, in 
its inquisitiveness of the questions of life. It is 
we mothers wlio are to blame if things go wrong. 
We do not properly study the natures of our 
children. We do not take the trouble that is 
necessary to instil into them the right ideas at 
right times. Discipline and self-restraint are 
questions that our homes have entirely left to 
chance. Schools and marriages are the pivots, 
on which we have pinned our faith. Other 
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essentials of life that would enable lier to carry 
herself with dignity and truth, that would guide 
her in her troubles and difficulties of life, 
matters that mothers alone can judge and sift, 
instil and teach, are ignored and left neglected 
in our homes. How can we avoid disappoint¬ 
ments,—should there be any—if we as mothers 
do not do our duties conscientiously at home. 
Homes are the centres where individuals are 
trained and brought up, to the right ideals of 
manhood and womanhood. If we wish to 
produce the real type of Indian womanhood, 
that would be a glory to our country in the 
future, we must concentrate our energies to 
remould and re-model our homes. 

One word more and I shall finish. The 
value of this Conference is great. It is through 
inter-change of ideas, knowledge of the work the 
women are doing in other provinces of India that 
we shall be able to judge and sift, learn and build 
things on proper lines. Although each province 
has to work in its own way and has its own 
special needs there are many common points we 
can all deliberate upon together. After all, the 
main principles and ideals of life run on the 
same lines from North to South and from Hast 
to West of India. The provincial feeling that 
we acquire through being confined to one corner 
of India, is a great hindrance to our growth. It 
will go only when we come to know each other 
better and find out for ourselves that the common 
bonds that unite us as Indian women, are greater 
than the petty differences of customs* food and 
religion. The usual common saying is, “ask a 
man to dinner if you want to know him well.” 
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By asking all the different parts of India to this 
mental feast we have created an opportunity of 
binding each other in common bonds. The vision 
of the great womanhood of India is brought 
nearer to our eyes if we wish to think of India 
as a whole. If we wish to forget the differences 
of caste, creed, and color, the social side of the 
work that is being done through these yearly 
gatherings is more effective than passing resolu¬ 
tions and making speeches. This is only the 
fifth session of our Conference, but the work we 
have accomplished, together and separately in 
each province is worthy of note. Each year we 
have increased our points of view through our 
resolutions and actions. The Organising 
Secretaries, the Joint and Asst. Secretaries, the 
Departmental Secretaries, the Provincial 
Secretaries, the Standing Committee Members 
of each province—one and all require our grate¬ 
ful thanks for their devotion to this honorary 
work for their country. There lies a beautiful 
future before us if we can be steady at our posts 
in our services to Mother India. 

Before I conclude, I must express my 
gratitude to you all for giving me this 
opportunity of being present with you to-day. 
To the young I convey my respects, to the old I 
bow my head in reverence. Both bring me 
lessons that I shall cherish in my life. The 
gathering to-day convinces me and thrills me 
with the vision of a glorious future for the 
womanhood of India. As I said before, we are 
proud of our inheritance of the past, the future 
only has to be blended with a right vision in our 
minds. The leaders and the workers must cry 
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“halt” now and again, to ponder and think. The 
“brakes” of our inner automobile must be kept 
in order, so that if the dust of the roads blind 
our eyes we may proceed with care. There is 
One above us who shall lead us to light and bring 
us towards the fuller development of life, 
towards attaining the right stature of woman¬ 
hood, of which India may be proud of in the 
future. 
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My Dear Children, 

To-day is a sad day for us—Gokhale died on 
the 19th of February, in the year 1917 at Poona 
at the age of 49. 

In order to celebrate the occasion, every 
year we used to invite some personal friend of 
Gokhale to talk to us about him. This vcar, 
owing to war conditions, no one could come to 
us and we could not get any one in Hazaribagh 
who knew him personally. I am the only person 
present here who knew Gokhale and has had 
the privilege of his friendship for a few years 
before his death. So I will just mention a few 
incidents of his later life which I am sure, will 
interest you. 

In the year 1901 or 1902 (I forget now) the 
Viceroy used to have his Council Meetings in 
the winter months in Calcutta. Members were 
nominated from all the Provinces of India to 
this Council—Gokhale was nominated from 
Bombay. He was one of the youngest members in 
the council but his discussions and speeches 
there, were admired even by the responsible 
English Members of the Council. The Calcutta 
news papers were full of him. His first Budget 
speech, the papers said, floored even the Finance 
Member Sir William Jones. So naturally my 
curiosity was roused—what woman would not 
like to meet a clever man ? I did not mix in this 
official circle so I did not know how to get to 
meet him. Anyway there was a friend of mine, 
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who was having a Tea-party that week. So I 
called on her and asked her to invite Gokhale 
and introduce him to me at the party. This idea 
was successful. It appears, I told some friends 
at the party that I should like to know this 
wonderful Gokhale about whom the whole Cal¬ 
cutta was raving. The hostess introduced me to 
him and I invited him to one of my ‘‘Friday” 
gatherings at Bally gunge. From that time he 
used to come over every Friday and we used to 
have long discussions together. His great ideal 
was Political Reform—mine was Social Reform. 
We both tried to convince each other in our faith 
till at last after a year or two he said ‘‘Mrs. Ray, 
you are light—we cannot have Political Reform 
without Social Reform. They go together like 
the hands and feet of the whole man.” One 
incident during these discussions I will relate to 
you and which will prove to you Gokhale’s 
intrinsic love of Truth and his great virtue of 
owning his own errors. One evening, after dinner, 
we were both trying to convince each other of 
our respective theories when I got rather angry 
and said “.Now Mr. Gokhale with all your 
ideals of unity of India and political freedom, 
tell me which of your men are sincere and truth¬ 
ful? You can’t even give up your caste system— 
you don’t believe in Idolatory still your biggest 
political leaders go to Beneras and do their 
Pindi etc. according to the old rites—none of you 
political men can live up to your own convictions 
—yet you want to unite India and govern. I am 
sure with all your liberal views, you have a 
Sacred Thread under your shirt to denote that 
you are a born Brahmin. Even you—have not 
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got the strength of your convietions. ,, I saw him 
grow rather grave and I thought, probably I 
had overstepped my familiarity by personal 
attack—so I turned the conversation to other 
lighter matters. Would you believe—the next 
morning comes to me a sealed envelope enclosing 
his Sacred Thread cut into two pieces with the 
following words in a slip of paper*. 

* i Many thanks for rousing me to order. I 
own that I had no business to wear my 
Sacred Thread when I did not believe in 
it. Henceforth I shall try to act accor¬ 
ding to my convictions. Forgive.” 

I have still kept that Sacred Thread in a 
little box with the slip of paper attached to it. Tt 
is very seldom in life you have the opportunity 
of meeting a man who loves Truth and is strong 
enough to own an error. 

When I met Gokhalc, I was acting as 
Secretary of the Brahmo Girls' School. He 
always encouraged me to work and always told 
me that there was a great field for work before 
every woman to uplift her sisters in India. In 
connection with this school work I used often to 
ask him to correct and criticise my letters. His 
principal correction was to strike off the word 
“I” and insert 6 ‘we” instead. If you wish to 
do public work you must forget the * 6 First 
person singular.” If you cannot do that your 
work will not succeed. You must learn to think 
in terms of “we” and not “I”. 

Once I had gone to a very rich friend's 
house to beg for a subscription of Its. 2/-. He 
disdainfully refused to give me anything. I 
came back home and found Mr. Gokfiale sitting 
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in the drawing room. He looked at me and said 
“ Why are you looking so sad and disheartened?” 
I said “Because a friend of mine has treated 
me like a sweeper woman and never even wanted 
to see my subscription book and give me Rs. 2/-”. 
“Oh is that so” he said “then sit down and listen 
to my tale—it will comfort you” “Now you 
know” he began “we twelve members of the 
“Deccan Education Society” took a vow of 
18 years 7 service at a rate of Rs. 75/- per 
month to build up a College of our own 
at Poona. AVe had just passed our M.A. 
of the Bombay University—all of us Mar- 
hatta Brahmins—some of us had an offer of 
Rs. 200/- a month of Professorships at Bombay, 
but we took this vow with the object of building 
up this Furgooson College at Poona. During 
the holidays we used to go about for subscrip¬ 
tions and donations. We used to settle the 
definite districts we should go to and so divide 
our work accordingly. One year I went to a 
Zeminder’s house to beg but was refused admit¬ 
tance four times and I sat at the Durwan’s room 
waiting 2 or 3 hours each time and came back 
disaj>pointed. Still I persisted and went a 
fourth time to wait for his convenience. This 
time I was successful. I saw him and convinced 
him of the cause and then realised Rs. 5000/- for 
the College. You must not think you are 
wanting anything personally—it is a cause you 
are serving. If your friend refuses to contribute, 
it must be that he does not believe in the cause. 
You must not grieve and make it a personal affair 
—it was your inability to convince him about 
the work which made him refuse you money. 
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In connection with this “begging” affair I will 
give you another hint which may be useful to 
you later on, when you go to beg—you 
must first of all get his sympathy for your cause. 
Do not broach the subject before a lot of other 
people, get the man alone when his attention will 
not be diverted to other things and then place 
your proposal before him—if he opposes, 
sympathises with the opposite views—get him 
into a softer mood and then gently place your 
ideas—you will find that the man will be in a 
more receptive mood and more inclined to agree 
with you.” 

Whilst talking to you of these little incidents 
my mind goes back to another morning’s scene 
when I was simply dumb-founded by his wonder¬ 
ful power of self-restraint and discipline. When 
we got to know each other well, we used to spend 
most of our visiting hours in reading English 
Literature or discussing social and political 
reforms. I was an admirer of Browning and I 
was determined to make him understand that 
Browning was a more subtle and a greater poet 
than the older ones. Perhaps, I would be in the 
middle of a good stanza or arguing violently on 
a matter—suddenly he would rise from his chair 
and say “I must say Goodbye now” and looking 
at his watch say “I must go.” “You are very 
rude,” I would say “you do not allow me to 
finish my sentence even, this is not good manners 
Mr. Gokhale” I would protest. He stood quiet 
for a few moments after my accusation and then 
said. “Do you know it is a great pleasure to me 
to spend hours with you and because I am so 
happy, I feel, I ought to learn how to restrain 
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myself from pleasure. A man is no man if he 
does not know how to restrain himself. His 
inner soul must know liow to control the reins 
of his life. ,, I was really thunderstruck at his 
words. He was indeed a man worthy to be 
revered—self restraining is a quality few of us 
can practise in life. His determiation of pur¬ 
pose too was wonderful. I have seen him spend 
night after night with the blue books of the 
Government strewn about on the floor of his 
room, to master fads before he wrote his Hudget 
speeches. “These Englishmen—you know'” he 
would say “are reasonable—if I can meet their 
arguments by their own published figures, I 
know 7 they will have to admit their mistakes.” 
One year, I remember, the Finance Member of 
the Government wrote to Gokhalc just the day 
before the Hudget debate “Please Gokliale do 
not harass me this time. I am far from w T ell and 
will not be able to answer all your points.” Once 
he told me while I was speaking to him about 
Rabi Tagore—that lie did not know what a 
beautiful poet he was. I told him that 
he missed a lot in life by his ignorance of the 
Bengali Language. He said “Ho you think I am 
such a duffer? I give you my word of honour 
that I will learn the language in three month’s 
time and read Rabi Tagore to you.” He kept his 
word. Being a Sanskrit scholar himself he found 
Bengali easy. By the end of his term in the Coun¬ 
cil he could read Rabi Tagore’s poems. 

. But I must not fill your time with anecdotes 
like these. These little things, in connection with 
him for a few years in life, helped me to build 
up my own life and my own ideals. He was an 
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Educationist—a professor of English and Mathe¬ 
matics in the Eurgooson College for 18 years. He 
was a politician of fame in India blit his political 
ideas were moderate. He used to say “The 
English sovereignty came just in time to save 
India from the ruin and decadence it had fallen 
into at that age and that we have a great 
deal to learn from them.” He believed that no one 
should touch politics unless he had studied 
politics for 5 years. 

Gokhale started a Society called the Ser¬ 
vant of India Society a few years before his 
death. The object of this Association was to let 
young men who had finished their Educational 
period to gather together and study Politics 
seriously and take a vow of poverty and sacri¬ 
fice for life, to serve the cause of India. He col¬ 
lected a beautiful library and built small huts 
for the residence of these members. I believe 
there were about 10 or 12 members at the start. 
Well known men like Srinivas Sastri and Pandit 
.Kunjru are still its members. Poona Seva Sadan 
for women were entirely organised and ad¬ 
ministered by one Mr. Devadhar who was a 
member of the Servant of India Society. Had 
Gokhale lived longer, this Institution would 
have been one of the finest ones in India but as 
usual, institution of this kind only thrive whilst 
the organiser is there to work and influence. 

Gokhale used to love Bengal and used to 
say in his speeches “Bengal speaks first and then 
the rest of India.” Bengal was his “Second 
Home” he used to say. He admired 6 the social 
life of Bengal. After the Parsee community of 
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Bombay, he used to say, Bengal was first in its 
social activities of life. 

You Children must be anxious to know why 
we called this school Gokhale Memorial. After 
Gokhale y s death almost all the Previnees of 
India raised money to erect a memorial in his 
name. Bengal also collected some money which 
laid idle in the Bank without doing anything for 
years. In 1920 when we were determined to 
start a girls ’ school of a special type, I said to 
Sir R. N. Mookherjee, Sir B. C. Mitter and Eord 
Sinha and others that we women from the 
Mahila Samiti would like to open the school as 
a memorial of Gokhale who used to think of 
Bengal as his “Second Home” and was a great 
advocate of schools for girls. They all agreed to 
the proposal and hence this name. As a memo¬ 
rial to Gopal Krishna Gokhale—the great 
Patriot of India, we are serving the cause of 
Education of our girls in the country. 
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c^nwvrar 

ThC'S?ch^i f^?r vssncno c^t, ^ T<m*i *4® c^nwi 
<H Tjf^j ^fT SKR +IUS W t^T«IT f*tC?r C<FH ^«TT fac?l <lfal 
^c?r c^pf^r vot^ ^ 531 i «ff*f ^n*n 

'&IIS|IW S iOT C'rf'^O' t^s^FR 5 £*K3R i 

^nfsT 2TRT <R?T<t ‘'TEST ^TT^HICT?! ; f^fC*f 

c^rc^p c*i«it^ ^pr, csoprt M^“, Club ^^51^ 

Uf*K?<5 cWl <FwT« I ^WC?T (RtiltT^I 4l6r Uf^T 

fegftfni CW ^«T *TRII 'qierOT ^TTO CTO 

i<i^ 5 f£ ^«n tot^ srr i ^ ^i^iCt^ uxm 

^ch<mji i£if^TC?r “pfCvs^—^>nc?ra '®i<wi, ^rr^ft 

^vgilW ^ET'Q ^ITSf^M CSO^T ^HlTfC^ 5 SR feo ^TTTO^ <T>C^C^ I 

?ii snf s^ *r?rfS >r^ “^•wro w, 

C^CeT %C=T sr fpfC?r 'SISRT frc^ 5 t>l<uM—<pi'sr<R-S|' 

Crf-QIIT <3 ^vS?n OlRTlj^T ^‘ ? fc?i C'fC 11 !^ ®RI, '^fl^lCTOT ’SRI, 

SRI 3R fi-rWtt OTW ^nsr^M sr ^it^csst—«| io^^To 

snfro fer >iwi^ ^rhs; ^tsf <pc*h—*v!R <3 
?ISR <FC%|<pTi? T<W*I ^RTC 1 ^ STTW 5 ! BcTf I 
'Q«rRR tsocw 4iw?i sic<n i?; Mro '®i«i oU’iCeTTi 
CR 5t^©TT i£l^ <PlC®f^ sw?f WISRT *J3R35 ^TRIC»T 4l©r ’SfOI 

SpcTSfff ^IWF3 SRI f?lC»R ‘flSt t»sT£ 

WMiWa *RIE5 6T^S— 

s,sj_Tlic real value of education as regards home life— 

^nsnwsT sfl^R csr^rw^rei «iw*»^i— 

^—Consideration for others in united efforts of work. 
7Ri:<\a <j>l£*rf ^WRI sfo ^psfR £Pf*fR ^TC 

>PFffi *tf<rasr§ w 'shst T^-ui-h ^t i 

*if 

o?r—Method, order and punctuality as a help to home life 
and outside work. 



CTCTW* 5 P3tf?T *9R 

W'^'i 033S 3lfc<T<T 4TC3f, fa?R 5JFF3T ^K MM 

T^^noi ^vot^ 573TRF5R4 I 

8«f—The reading of literature as a means of improvement 
of work and home life. 

faS5RT *K*lTC<t JiTO 4Tt3F3 ^FTI £R?$FF ?OT 

3^ ^TST I 

w S33T *fv&T v»i^f<trT>r i ^-srt *trt 

=^55T, TO 47*F5f, yRlsflc^ M& OW, £37*173 fe33, R5RTC33 

T<J?«1 3«4f<l*\s <u 4-sJc^o 5R?T 3»f3 C^FIT *!WT c<i«i l 3RtC33 

wiwyi 3C*R CoT^fT *f\5T f*t£3 '^7337 3T3; 3ECSI C3T>T 

£3 fsr^TTT vl 33— : 47§C3M bl4?b4J far^T 3oS3 £*17313*, 

4TS5F RT«7?TT, $rc?*f vSSfl^R, <3 ^®TT £3 £3*T ♦jfamtfT' 34£3 
f^aM *4 £3 *1£\5£^ vsT iHITO ^ 33I m’lW V S<I33 ^3?5 
£3 T^"\=>c<t—*iPi<ri wnwf £3 M 34 47£®f, ^ « snR 473 37 i 
3T £3, snpsft ^i^ilii 3 ^sr f3£3 «nsn3 £3 sp^s 

3 ® ^rrsTSfi—■'srrfsr ^573 sttTot^, ^snfsr vsra <xvdi i ^wi-s o 
^^s^Giv&'icvD vq 3^33£3 wn3 *iTui*«<©i « T*4\5<o, ^nsrra 
V^Wj 3^773*37 <3 3j«bTM f ^1313 ^*1£3 Uv4 3-<C=R 
^f£?3 ferfvs >8 fa&z 43£3 \sj fa vjfa ? C3 t333 

fb?& c®r*f7 <3 3t *p®t 33 —£cT3T *fv5T £3 £3*3cr ^i**r 'G 

T«HnsJ *i s vs«t >110*3? <1 |$>t<4 £33C3i 33—£3 £3 ^I3l£l3 >7°>1 l-st bTcrn3T3 
3*373 *&£3?r 3i*'raj'<Fi*rt—3?rsft, C5t«iw3 fw <3 ^ 773*3 £33 
*573, 'oh^lOlil *5R 4*1*1 l<S *343 Id ^*113 £34&b ^£3 3lt * 

^773 mk, ^§£$ 'STRRT £5P3 37 3£*T 333 3*T3—<&U373 t^wTi? 
£ST37*i\£i3 sr fesRT, rtstri 3^7srt * 77:33 sr^r £3757373 37 rr 

^rac^i«7 577—'STISTR CV|^T(> Sfftf nc«r 5C5T C9|«T ^4ST 

^ w Wj 5 4«(7 “i^o c^r sn^ 4^7 wra 

4^1 ^ Riw *1Q$fa ? C4R tas 4T®F 4?RRT ^T, C4R 

faror w ^RT, T4 4 ?im ?r stcm W5 sn^^r w w*d 
^5T ^nSRT7 «7 T£TCns> »J^?I >^51 fa ^T*T WHIS «tT^J ^C?lf? ? 4^1 
wnr4u 4r Tnra?5 ^7 4 ^it<t >m>rtCT ^ tto tf^Rrr 

^ IVfR CSRm W5R7 4^7?^ ? CSO ^ C^T—CWT ?PC^ 

raC<Tse*1 n *l U&fa TOf ■t'6CT i fl 4^0 ^TR^ST RTI WfT 
fal?T ^77 5 ?Ff*R 4«fT 4T?rf^ 37 ?R SJ^Ww 373RT ^STR^f ^573 
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wrfsrvs ©Itl ©l«1 *TOT doCH ?IT*RrRT SfJTI fa* £o fc oi <pd^T^ ?—*TOP 
CS^ fa* *P*R C5C5T OO ^<1TO 'Q%*f Wf?! 

< 0 * ort tos* sot—stcvstort er^f© to^iot fer ter <n£*r 
fad© 3T/T I 4 faTO «T *P©fa*T C5^T TOjfa' ? *RT 

oi®i?r =tt ^s*f <pfa fa*^§ ottoj or ^tort ?tto ss© ^ i 

?'©?*'! S7T T®rt'a8>i <js?iCfff'8 <IIW> ^T^T^S^r fa'STI^fRT ^P^fT^CeT ^l^vi *fM, 
^•V^T© *n*T, *1^01 SRC^ 5 , ©RT <MC.'3r, ©fa 'STPM’RT <K^ 

whc© ^?r—vsr ^ror to ^oT«th e®wfa ? or «rj tor* ^ 

bl^, faOTOT blSt, Tb r ©l b(^—OM®1 <£1 <pT|j falfau ^*3JT?T ^TT v£Rp«||fa 

sra^ic^ '©T ©nor *rr f<p^ or fw<i ©trtort ©rare; *tt cs*$i 

otto? or*t ^-bRTfa ^t^ort -*f<fNn -to © stt— 

StIto IWra ^S*T ©TOT, WW WTIT HrWM ’lillTO 
OTTW 3TO BRI-WT ©T OIITO^ TOT faoifa: ©T^ Wf 

*nfa?HT i ©nSorter n»tot ^^r<3 ©iprii ottotst *rjo© 

*<lfafa ©Tit OTTORTT iil© ^oT OTiOTR <-fl^\ T©©C<J<3 xiOH 

favSTTO TOT C©TO ©IIOMT I OOT compulsory- 

education abfai© ©rsfrc wk ^sorw ctoort *for 

fac© ^?r—^Rrfaonr ottotw *rptt gtrtot i ^qfenPT faror srt 
oropi/oiopbs w*r toi^wot csro cSorfaor ©nor«irarc©ra 
©m$5T ?rt ck*r *for nrks ©trt ©rtt totet *rro bs tort 
ottoh^t orc*r i tsfe fanro or ©tort to (SjtT© totc 5 or ^<oi 
^«n ©rrTOTO??r to ^rfar; ^sotttot^ tot <r^R *tt ^*to 

^OnTORT OT^-'TSH' >10? ?TOf ©M ^TfT ©RJ «IW4 >T^T<l*fT’<3 

©ro i vrt, ?n cbior uk** vnorfw, ^©it 

^r^r wi ^n^rrsr ^ ^^'Q?imrt <v&\gs 

^RT ©1^1 ‘T-C^l ^ll < J 1 C©H; 01^^11*1^1 Or^TTOT f*f?^»©>, OFOTsT ’^n^n^P^sI 

?rrc^r i ©nro »n^fjR safe ^f^'3^i=ii<i *n=^f or 

^or; ^rrfsr facw f^ror ©T?r >iof ^isrr^ ^/o f*R 

f 90 ^©t?t =*iw*i' { Pfk i ?r© or^sr ©tc© ^c© or«n 

-W?r sn^or^ < 10 1 oct^tt nr^n str;^1, \s ciort stt, 

o'lTflw ^©ori ^©^ «?c?r to, ^nor y^Rr toI 
•iior t^sT^r vt^vh—^ nro f^twi ^^r?r bor to ^<nt ^/b 
*r£t ^t 'sk >ro? ^ i csor >g to 

^pr To «faofe C^TO&OT TOT TOTORI ^FTSf ^8ff, ^©RTT-Q C©T^ 

q^T c«rc^ %fs bo^r ♦pn^© ^rw tot to i to^ ^optot witffll 
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TO *to *fC3T nH—?to CWCn 8CSn && nF© TO^S 
rnto wm\ e ft nrnra nro rat—nn fawn, mwr tot, tom 
nrnn (ctto sira sira torn) mw. nranw. mtra—cwsra to 
to wpf nn^© wwran ! ?iwi5T ) c*towto rato wit, 

WTO frsran wn. rararran to non ra^nr, rasrrarara famrar 
ranrn—ra fto jti tor w nnra tomr i *an nrar ntora 

Mothers’ meeting attend ?rjt WSiran Cwt? working 
womens’ night classes^ fatn rann ton STO ?n l nt, WSRT 

wnw to, ntote? tomra nm c*fRR—tnracsr eiwtot tor 
rani top tora fara nT'enr nw nra in—«nRwn nn 
tnm ont to (^to; w 5 ® fton nrtra fnra wr nyn raw) 
tiisp <istw, rtor t’stn ^ann fsnw wn wnn ra *a^ ^a^ nn ia^p 
tor w vawnn raim ^n—'omra wto wera »*w m*nn! 
fs? spprara <a^ to TO"n tots to fnnfsr© wra w 5«ira— 
to mntol men wro nr nra rat, croton 
a^, nto ra*i etoretor i n^rt to^t—cw«mi to tot 
« nwra w^pw, fsientor, wrora np§. arairan men savings 
hankifi ton <antw nrarlto tof cnen ■*mr£— 

mro nr rara fnewr wn ra*r totow© rararan stn© toft 
flp»r towt— to nrar *t,n«nvr <atoR <ator cron npwn to 
eto mn. wra fnra ^m-nron^r enrar '®m to wnewr i— 
ton fwpn wjwn ^ rarara ^nrsirar enen ram arc*! 
nr®^ fspra iac«T ?—nr^n Mrs. Ray, beggars have no choice— 
wftran wrnn t*w toro fo ? ton m®1ra Fsrgrn n<n> wire 
C5T TO^n m, #rc®t >i^vi1n nra raiwwn nn nran nrar njitn 
ran©—^ rara rawra rarara ^ 5nra ra*i1 ^Rsnw ranirat 
<twt '©m i wn ^anlnn wtn nwnn ^at n^r tor tnra 
’to va^T^ira nT'enr'G fa nra ?” wn, “ran n^rnl toimra 
«a^5 tor ran, rarar rara n^Rir© <a^© tor ran—anra ^s to 

savings bank >r<pg|4Tn snra mra wnnra x’mas-van wm 

n^©n wto raRnra wm zfcs n^grra to mtn, wnnra 
rararran w^r 'Q waw « wt§i « ttoran *a^n tot 
nrfn—wnnn nT «jtwt wt nfn enra to *ref*© n wen wn 
to; ra to sn, nr ^nwfn sn to etoran ra*ft 

ra*r1 fro nwm »ato wr wrto r—*tor «at nnln ranran nra 
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^ *if<rasrt >q rsto pitot* *i,*pto 

'©UTO C^NUTW fa =TT 3[Ua *fTR ? fa^T *S<fhr 

*r7?r farcer *rto strict* to**t toict* ’"^r *pr v^eic<o mfa i 
5 w to*>» TOfa ^r?*rfjR Rfaj r?r7^ swc*t rtco 
3.R sitr fa*^ sf«ra csnfa^ ^isuct* cpt^t ^-ius 2?r, s*R rt^tt- 
' s t®t rrst ^r* c*ru»r rt 3?r —rr w^ wsr 
'&m)c‘ 7 ft?r *imTR '©(Ir i faRR faRF* r^ri^Tu 'snsnuR 
rtt) rti> *iwj* sins—rtttrr <f<ht<i w ^iwrc^ &R*-- 
CR^nR>G *t^W, *isf <J^%, fat<U>RT '^ffaSJST, 

Rfasp^si ftrcf ^r*i* faR* ^rt^ <3 ^itrt—rr rrsj- rr?t >g 
*rerteRT r^t < 4 ^ rr, ufcrr sri *rit>®MRT* ert rt^tr r^fr 
rrt cstr £®rr ^ri fa®rco csour ^fb? ctrot* 
^n^ft <3 cs^t, rrur ^itrr ^ttrr urrt sri ^trt ufcr wti 
rf® -xiur r v£)vs ^s RRum r^r 1 sn ^5 

tow rrt ^s rt «a§r n^rr^R ^rt fa^ ffa§; w 1 ^tst<tt 

R?S *F5 RT ^^S nraCoT, faiOTR "BfnT SR ‘R??f*<m RR, SftR?! 
RFR, ‘STR* CSFR, C' s TU>?r *?lb \'*4 < TR RT RvSCns ^IWC«1 v s?l®1 
CWW, RT^ CWCR, R<TR C5CR, Sf^TCNs fa =3R ^5J7RR? STRICT* 
’TTnjwrr utcr ®rj RTtfco sr <m cwr z*su$ *trr-— nfa 
^nsrictfsi srr^ <m, ; R 5 nuR er^w* ssw, wwm®tt c«n?p vstur 
sir rsrt fare sn mfa ? cst^it'W c*w «nsriw* ^xrt ^r *rfa 

SR* ^RF ^SRT- RT5? RTW *TT ffTUTTUs mfa I fa?^, 
araf^wiw^ CTWIOT* 4 fa^C?I CW >ll«er'*{l^ iRtl WR 
^sr;^ v£i^ ^ c tr sfc 5 t vsnw ^tsrt >171 cr^st^tt « 

C^T^T ^!ur vsn^lw ^far §tffTT*r 'Q 

'sifasrcsR ¥ct shr;^ ^nw c«r ! *fT' !> fw 

^5T NAUR'S '0||ii<j| SIR ?ci<P 4>^C\s ^Tlfa fa, ^ n <WC'fi 

mfa fa ^fSIlCW^ HRfa ^I <s, IRn TOT I W^T^T 

f*iR Esrai ^itrt r»i^ ^rus ^trr, 

RR 7R5gT Wjn Rfl^ <3 <s 1?fl 1 TO ^snRT 1fa?T 'SIR *ftfaR «TPW5 

^TFRR, RR W*TR ^T"TOfa, >RIsft, R-\s|R 'Q ^IT^lfa 

^TOiOT vij^ i$5Fif|- 'S|l<HR<l *^R, ^ITSfR^ f*WT 'Q ^to: 

^IT^<RT ^R ^PR ^oICNi ^TRR dl^RSJIC'SrU 2R75I^ R 

?rr^TT I 

^Isi-sN R TO»i ^C5SRT PTO TOI sj^T^^TifC^RT 
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Tb$: ^r^n ! ®nw n^faMlt® ?o c^rf^ ®fc??r 'Sr^rr 

w nrf^ w ®ter n*pne*fa « ^ i arcfaT 

c*r ®fc*f<T ww <nnt® mts c*r ®for<T riot ^*rp? 
*tt ^srrfai m nw to ^wc*n cnt$ i*tu> ^ht nr® 
w fsoosR, ^fwr w fw; ^?rh ^n^? 57 ® R 

nrf^T'Q C*R SOTSR SC«T, ^TC'Sf-sT TOT, ®T?t <03X4 n*r?r, 

^Tn^r ^n^r ^rsm tot fro® nrfai ®tar nt?r£R, 

'©Tct-si 'snm, ®i<?f3 '6 t1<h nr® '©iRiot-st ®fwr, c*r 4C<p<nw$. 

=tt 5?r i cnct> trc® c*r wraT <£t&® R i wc?jot^ 
Wfe^® «£) 5WIC6r ®{<R4—CR W® E*T PW mfa, TO CW 
^r®T, n^-cn^ e*H $!*■£ hct, cn^ n^n h^siw 

racv *®!wt 5tcj 7 w cw teT farae*^ <m, ®ta^; 
^rfea® fsifen fff^ i 

* t*®1?i w 

Tlie dignity ot' labour and consideration for others in 
our united efforts of work. 

srnprrc®? spiw^ wrf 4 <p^ ^«rr< at® ^n^^ w 
aWR tot 4<r w aw nfer^ w enters^ fro 1 ®m shr 
Inn^R tot i 

nfsaesr tt ni^lw, cw ^n^R sn$ f w a^<t 
sir,™ nc^r entw^ fro, ^rmro ^rrnw , to®t mffer 
tot sr^jcto fe 4 ^F«rr ^mr ?wf 

sffai ^rftf'Q esiewr ott w trwt toTr 
cww w r*o§: n~^wt^ 5c*r ®nr?n Tr®t*® 

*rf^5 fawo cto^t wfa Riffor % nw we® macsT 
^nc^t n^rsns: 57 ® sr rt« crc$ c«rc® strstTr sst rt— 

'Srrar Tr®*it n^si^men^^ ^g?tri ct>t?i ®in; *r^ »tT4a 

vsj®ra$ pfr rt wH^n ^sirnR *RnR ^®w n mw, wh rt pfr 
to&t<t vBpHcm ntsm w w woot rt w? w W'GTn, 
Cfffcrcro rcr w «nc^R 1 4^; 4^d; w ^nwr 
>i^c<i® toi ^rprjw mf®5, nfcsRi fsrcor 5f®r 
—af®"^R^ ®ri ^t s^csi<r w*u 4?rar ^ 

m^r ^mrovz sjwi a^fsr® ^ ^trc^i wn>r, 

€qiTvs 'Q Wit® 'Q ^Tn^l f*51¥F 4^RT 4^R 4^&T 
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4TW *JCv£ CTOTT W CTOT faTOCT* TOC^T TOOW 

c^cS tor wni csocto *ic*f *f*i ~*f tQst* i srftf's *fcro 
$RJ 4T£r 4T tt?TOPi% CTOT TOT, '8|Nl1« *l^5rCTO 

SWCTO ®RJ W4TO TO*f TOT i£J ^pTT f^f; C5TC?ICTO 47C^ 
t<q»s« n R TO \s<^ ^m> erCH T*lcci cp^S' t£|^ vBc^C^TJ 4TW «TOl 
4froit toto sc?r i5®n i 

OTT C<i4C^ $£4 W TOff© frtC4 4TCTO «IC4I *>TTfa ^C>T JTT 
otSt 'Siitoh *Q4t to»44t, stt wrcsT'Q ^ivsipt 

CRC40 S[E4 ‘ S TC^ I 'Snfsi i SF5 41^4—iflvs TO4—«i|vs ^SfRf 

«nfsf ^ctcv© 4T44 m ? ^tpto tost ^toet a^H, ^nro sicro 
T«"((.*} 9t^i ? 4C4 4C4 cottcto <ii^ 1 f?ic?T vokt-s 4 J 41 C 4 

STo TO I 4TOT4 CM 4TO 4||Vj|Cif4 <FTW ^»T44F4 CTOT '©144 

^tcto Ms ?—<4 tocst ^rrc>WT—ffsc4 '«rpw^» ^?r ^45 w 
^srrflf^J'o «tt ^ihc'o nracoT c^t 41^4 set? 4tctoti 4tw 

4©f f R '41414 ^“TOTO 4T 414 4T W4T 4=f4, \£>m>T<'M TOT 

4J]?1\5H ^‘f snC4, C44 414 4C4 TO I C42t 4C4 '»MC<W 
^nfsr *tlb'>5rC44 TOT ?44^3r, *ltesrTO 'SM.^T'affOT, ^Ib&rtTO 
WTO ®RT 4T^S ^I4f4 C44C44 4TCTO TO 4^a C4C^ 4TC4, 44CTO 
4\d C4*rt 1 ^ w ^nf4 T*rT-«i>i£ toc4'© 4tcto 
aW 4v^ ^RSf^r vSr-H*<b I TOC4^ 4W TOTO4 44W ??5C4 4*4^ "TOT 
TO 41C4RT I <4 H^T ^I'3?4 Iq 1 *TO <*J44>T CTO ^TOTCTO 4C4T ^CttW, 
^41474 44W$T 'Q CTO 4TO ? ^nfa «f«T C*4C<T?^ <3 ^TTTO ^4 
afw*r1 *f9f 'STEP® 4C4CW— ^srrfsi Wl 4C^ ^ PrC^T 

<3 ^TTTO i£J4$T «l^T '$mOH I v£J5|^TT i£)\© CSJC^I ^«f 4CfT C4 
<4 44^T ^TSnCTO 5|C*0 ^nC5 SRR TOC?T<3 TOSfT C4T< 5$ I 4TW f?p 
^snro i£)4Cbt^i stt ^nro w tott, 4tw 

‘ S TIC4—W ^C 4 ^ W •fllTvsC'S wfsr, ^STT^lfsT, <UlT^ CTORT 

4TW TOC's *TltST, TO^^fCTO SjSfCTO ®RI *EPTO ^i^Css <s Tff?T 

?4 '5M TO ? 4TC®T ^5TRR ^rt?T 'SU^TTOT ? T^Th ^llutbM T<lf*T 

Wfl^ST TOCb^T f4 ^IVK «JTO TO? *ITOT 

?TO?T ^SfiTOT ^14 c« 1 •'Rt—C4v5 **li5.C'o '®M, C4vb v f'^TC l ® 

'®I®T, C4^ CTOn^5 TOT, CTO» fTO{C® '5M, C4^ *i^Cvd C4^ 
^TTTO 9TCWT TOT—4T ^TCTO 'Sjl^JIW STTO^ ^ 

TO 4TCTO «lC*fI ^TTSTRI TOT^T *TT ?lt®T ’TOfa TOW?T 'fl^TT 

^TSTO ^PTO 4>CsT 41 ^Sflfsi C4C& •TT ThC« 1 <3 4T5T&T TO5T !f®TC4 «n 1 
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Standing ( L. to B.)—Ranjit Sen, Saral Kumar Ray (Son), Sir B. Rama Eao, Mr. Chandrasekhar (Ex-Vice-Chanccllor, Andhra 

University), Arun Sen, Sir S. X. Roy. 

Sitting (L. to B .)—Her youngest daughter, V. G. Rao, Bombay ; Sarnia Ray, I)r. Jivraj Mehta (Chief Minister, Gujrat). 

(On the Ground )—Ranjit Ray (her nephew), M. A. Candeth (Ex. D.P.I., Madras), A. F. Rahman ^Ex. Vice-Chancellor, Dacca 
University). 




IWf? aRC* W 

'^Hafa WTaHI'ST vflafa ^(/sJ v^C*! t^pC«1 a;aT TOi> 

art i 

^r<Tac<T to?it froiwra, \aim ^raic** tost; &>r to<t; ft^— 
*rfar$: c^—wifa ca totIw ^t^rtcprt, wrem c^i ?to^ 

fa*l«iaT(i 5TT ai<Ka TRCTO) TOW TORT I G5t J, i s *i«1^ W*l^ 

“^TT <3 i£ 1TO>T $1TO t'sia^W Spfar” -qC.<=iC^ “'Q ^TO^STRTORT?! 

*;w;to’— ara^F <m i\ >8 ca afafafr tocs ca crorw w 

STRrt TO W TO? TO ^sT WTfa$ Wlfa” v£)^ <TTOT >!<%§ 

to to?tt tor to ^<ca totw as wrfacs 

f*TCW CWCa «i;ct C*T i 34>&T sp®?fT Q<M'*T WCaTO" TOT 

towr w?Fm i wr T<u>rc^r etna 3 } - toto 

TOR 'Ofi-ct 'Q^o.t.^fT «TT—TO; <1 rsti<lW<3 <?d«1 C*T<< “8 a^TT ^RT 

ar ara;—&TO7R” i caw ^iro aa*ac?ra sfa Ttotot ! 

»£)§ 4TO 9|Wf I froro WTO*! t^sfi Richard 

Cobdcn uq^ aR wa < 5 ?aaiT' 3 , TOT PO Fisher Unwin, publisher 
<£& *0^ I fafa i$TO5R 5TO suffragist tfCWsT CTOT I ^^t«R Wlfa 
feWT TOTW^T Ut*{ Ca suffragist CTO (^ TORT TO 
CaRT^T WTaaTaT aTOCW§; WIW) Wa =TRT aaR &aTCa 

TO^iTTOR ¥sTWia fTO OT5RT TO aRRTTOT TOTTO WRF5 
TOC^ fa aw 5 *? TOT ? T^sTh aWCWW, ‘ ‘ Mrs. Ray c'OI^IC < ? afa 
C*fR, '0|lT»l >iTvs>* iSITOyG 4CW TOW ‘ s TO 5l r a^Td «TT—-fa^g 
wrfa facw aaa cac$ war iara waTc^ am ar ^aa wrara 
criticise ^ amT<T ca WTC5 ^T TO TO?a sfy | ^rfe*t?T TOTT 

council i«T ffa TOR fTOjfa ^iai§ TO^ffMf TOsTdld &aT3F f 3 ^ 
TOdC«H I «TWRI TOF afaa <4*RTO<T ^aTCTRT TO" W?5 Tsi^lC^ R 
voiwir wim wtc^ ^smt to <toor 

TOT^ TOIC55T—I have faith in my leaders, ^ar 2£C?T <irW1 
vst^T CTO^T—wrfsr CTOW ^TTO fes ait<T STO, 

an^TO wim 3TO =n§; wrfsr method >Q criticise TOUo 

frorc^ to ^ 3tt i C5rca ^ fTO^j 5;a TO^ 

arlroi” to^T^t *i^t wt 1^‘ waT^ to ca^sr —to cot 
wrsnrr croam wrlw wr ^ ala fro cawr ^5—^^rror 
Itoot *n tot fa tow swc^o aic?r? afa fro; torrt 
arc^f c<5TO f to a^ro cro, afer cac^ fror tott crow 
ctww faa^n^ tott am 1 
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©?7 >G TO?¥ta^ CTO I Method and 

order as help to home life and outside work. * 

TOwre>s arcfH s?1<ire ^ ■nT^ara 'Q " 

>q wow T^'ai ^vot;* arersR i 

asiret^s ctsrt f^rsp^r^*n sutfo wrore TO7 wto 7 wro 

fcljRf—^TOT *|t<} W?f C4M a^a ^F?PTO 

^tWRf &T$, re W? W>lCt>«7 vok^ *Tl>3*llt\s$. ©fo TO?J 

C^T®T—TvdT«HI '5T^ 5 TO 3.t\£> nC^o W»lltTO *TK3*JI3 ^TTO — 

?^TO7n WTO7 ^TRTT ©ftTO'G 57 ^<3^t TO G05T TO 

fTO*S*T \5TO 'Q b7 re^RTT^ ! W&5I ^ivb'kvs 

W^TCTO bT^?[ TOFT l?# TO *TT'S?nreH TO'Q USI 

m um ^r—\©re wroi *qz>\ a?a, w 

a^t©—v»7 C^M TO C^M =TT ? *rf*f TOiffT <4^ 

ajs^re, TOR Ti<t> 8lKo<J <17 61TO v£ire7 SClfTO \57 ^(,=1 
5T ^T'Q?T7<3 C^To, tf^7 «M W'Q CST®, 3CC5T Wl« 

t^-wk fafar* a*a WOT? TO ^U5^7 I f^F 
TOCS7 fa*l*BCT ^af 5 ^© cS^T re ^1^7 ^i7 ^«[7 vs7 =T?T WTb i£|^ 
CTO ^?E=7 ?JTO$ Wl?[ aire I TOTO fatTO kw'f, STITTO 
TOM wres TO? a*tf^b bM^—’w ^7W rov^t I 
M=7 <sreM fisfa rero aro fa^-aa <tw to, wto to <r?1us 

^ireR TO TO TOFT faH7 WTO *pfTO ret—TO TO?7 

wto wTerre airo *n^re w\£ire <nrore wre=7, re *rro 

<£ICTO ^Sire W»i«fa7 TOC© t2P^o! TOlt^S TO WsT 

wsfa rob —<£Hs to%^ aTOTTO a^s, retro rertrosTro 

WTO <FIWI *57 f^FP—T^g ^Q^tcTT rerei'G 3 7t I f TO?I ftR 5 

^nf^r—ro^r roarer tot^o Uww 4>^t reire^ ^0 

rof^s, re ^rvgltNa rero 3 i^*n reit; tost ^^7 faro «nw 

W 5 ^ WTOT'G TO—WTO Wbl^l^ 3 7^ 1 TOb7'Q ^SfT?7 1 

are bi«m wrer—^s ^ ^tost rer«nre 

TOTfro^ ^ire—TOTtTO 57CTO CTO ^ wfatTO— 
wfacro are fafror tro toc^o toto 3s ^cto rew 7 rereraT— 
retror tro rot^s ^tt roto to^to ^rroitro toi, ^ cro ^s 
*77 25 r^ toto tot?t reiwv^roitro ar>Gm to tro sps 
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CTCROTR R*RCTi *ljft*^* WI 


^ca rt® ; rt^ r Msr, H CRt asit*f ^ rjtrtcr^ 

rirtT'h ^i£io«w ■‘tfsprte rtortr c-srreH rt'GRtrcrrtr ®r£ 

Tr sfIrriTt ? ^rrfsi wfcni crcrrt rtScr rt—^ i n fsic?r ?irr rcr 

RI&RH—*RlS^ - 'Q *6IMW RRT, 'b'fy'W RR ^R< RraPRtMFW RW 
RR^ 3R—^TIRIWR RWieTOfCT CR RRT TO ‘CR RfCR CR R^RT 5^T 
RTCRRT ?’—noT^ Rffffe RFIRRl RTRR 'Q, ^R\ ^RR fW?F'Q RT$R iSIR* 

am i rr£ ^ca rtcr, rpthri c^tcrr crcrrT'g rr§; r*cr rtcrr; 
^irictr r^cr, ffcR* rrrrvd ?&rs Rn©rf$ r>rrir ^im crtc*r 
^Trcricr f«R crc$ rir i—aiR rcr vhr^i r*cr &=tt, ^qfesr ffcR 
«n?r*rra f^R? Wrri>1 rtrt— ; «TR rot'-sr ^rT*m<*r Rsrcsrt: “<*% 

CaTR CR” •S'lfaR'—R*M CR R>l©r&l Rm - ; 5TT5f aTR ai^HI CR^ RR 
RCR ^TTC^ fR> rt RCR CR^ f iecbag tfWR—^l^T CRRT 3SRfef 

RJTWIR >Tsm— : CRTRIR CRCR^ RCR C5^—V6IWW 
C^TCR castor oil *[R3?nCa 3XR fR**g f*ff>#T CWHTR CaMT TO 

r^cw r^rt rici>$ rt— 2^rr^ crtrr “RC^j ??fCR r^tr?*? ^crcst—<n?h 

R>CR CRvblTt^—i£|vo C‘^I RRR^ RCR 'SrCRCi* RRC^FR 

RRR <4R«rTfR CRR^ST'G CR^; fwi- 1 ^f=T *Wt fRCR 5C5T CSTC5R 
^nfRCR, ^nC*T R<RT ^?lfR—v£JRR fR? 3TCR, RT! ^ CRffr C^5eT 

rcr cr§: ^trcno ftftfo c^rfe, caTRra Strr c*fr rwiTWiR rc$ 

f^g Wr ^ CRCR t>TRR RTRCa RCR ! R^IRl v£)C 5R RIRllRR 
CRCS, ^FRRF feR *To mtjft, ^T'oWR, 

lRC?I ^Tt®iR—1%RT <FZC& ^R I ^ <i}SR ^'Q CffC^ M?? 
^tiv^Nf «p«f *i^ s c<?i^ corn K&t fei *i^5^r—« &zr*\ rf^frr 
^C® n ^ Ir^dJ sq^oR ^RfffT C^TRR^ft 

C*|5TRT RV5R ^ITSRT RnRR ^ I RvRR CR %*i 

^^1 f=RR 3R 'aT R5T—FR RR ta RTIRRRR 5^ CR^RTT 
b«icvs RTCR I 

^ 5 f|S 4 |<q ^srt, Literature as help to improvements. 

«1|SMIC\SS fesfR RnRIRR v£I^ RRCRo ^TC®FR ^fvoR ®RI a^5W 
T<J*0 W i— 

RRIRI CSORI CR RRRRCR * 6 ® RFRC5R aTR tflR^T RTRR 

CR S5faT CR fRRCR ^5 ^T RCRR CR fRRCR RaRRR 
Rlk^J RT CRRT RTIC5 ^oT RC^ERI CRR^T fRCSFR C*FC*1R RR RTRR 
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cwc*ra ^raa sntea cacaare ca to a*awi te usca c^rc^r \ot 
^ wr teau© aifa— to tera artea te*<$ caicfca 

^ ^(X<T> >fl$.iaj nT'Q?TT TO I «(CTWt '5|R<J[ ^5poI^T a ^ Cv © 

cacate i ^ttsppm te^g ca faaca ^ftcno'Q aro aca tet ^«i?n 

a\£C^G Ca at , sn05 f ^oT CW aRa fctl WBIOfil TO TOCTi, 
W^l te a*Ca C^C*T TO^a aaU© 3a, te a*Ca ^S|Wf w 
TO 1w CTCT 5«TT C^s w-te a*Ca aWS> a*IC5, te aTO ai'S 5 } - 

area to faacat sna at aT'ear to— acaicara a*ca 
v£JC=7 *|\&C*lt 3a1 

«u*rto *n*RIC*fa aca*$ TOa teste—^©M aro «r;tea 
Ta^t aTfa te ajwa* ^«n aca<3 c*5m <®ca ^TOTaT ^ 
faro ate ^<pi\ wtotcto av©wv© ac^ nis/iai a>c*w \©t 3 C=t 
av?t 3t i aaroa aviate a*ca «iwa» c*raT to i ^iiaai 
afate caca* *nt aa*a cansfaro acaiaT a^s^te faaa fro ^rnara 
aw* Bit—^nc*r cac¥ faaafr f&a* a*ca te»r aart ^©rt tea 
srvbW'o acsr aaroacas totot aau© aifa i 

'TOItf *ll<&r«» aTOW ^C*rot ^t Ca CcTTOfv£T tefTOfr TOa 
toi araro a^n—tecsfUta cai^aro srte^T ca to urac© 
'art CTO^TT aWCv© C&s&T 3 SRTT—CffTTOF^T Ca CTOia^ WTO 
<TO? aW,«MW sn®T TO '©T afosrCTO TO Caca* *RIT I 

*to^t ateair-^tetefow ^»m a*ca ®rtteca ^c®i 'roar *icarar 
a*aT tea 'sncetiuHi ate—te'ocaa sftro, wncaa aa®r a^af, c^tcto 
toi, afesfro toi toc<iv© ancsra ca kw?!, toc^t sre tea cat 
■st^coi! '©I®! a*ca ate 1 
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sr/w sfjrrtof mwi 

wicfo to^ srfer ssics& aw ’tor, 
f^?IW fflfe Csfes sfeo I SoSR ?WW 5TT?rt srhws 
W >RSoT TOUT cl^ST nP^Fo! SfSCo W^R bTdC^W— 

srofesT ^r° §e& fern wr cs s*fe sn 

S^TSvM TOfel WIM TOWW* ^IC*iTfevo ’TO^Tlfe* 

' p tf?T 5 rn:«T ^rwife'w swra cs$ *r*?t few *«otimi bfacw 1 
TO©%3W <5f?*I?W ^ TOft 5$Co, TOWfellUjKl, «iraOTT 
fefeo, TORI fer^RSl *Rlfe, '6||*r^l«t CTO ST CTO 

5fT5fv5, Sblw—fes, ^TSfeoT, 4<K ^f-^WT *fI§TO 
SRI STMife I 

^alWTfe SjSSfe TORfe few fec*lWTW ^IWTTbST <3 
TO^fTO ^ferr PrfesT TOT TO CT S^oWR ?RW «pffe >R^T 
*^IM£ TOafWoS afeSTCS <3^ iSSSSPoT, Sbfe® ’oFT, 

f 1 ™ st s^Tsfesr *ntro swfes srk cnfe spto 
s?si ^RICS TO^tnfesi skwi TOW^S afefT «HWR 
Vot^'WI 'S7ICHH Turkey CWC*I sn^TTOR TOosa^R WWCW SCSI fe 
aro to?*tto sfeow i ^?rc?v5 otm 'Suc^wwiT to cot 
wimi fefe si$i ^rt ^fen c^fes tottdw fev 

7| 5rrgf _- W v5 ^WvjT<fe STlfeT #W 'Q ^l^ISfesT ffT^TT 
TOS^a *i t> \:H few, TOT*f <3 ^ s \D«i STIC®! TOf^afes I W 

SS 5 ®! few a^CJCSST “Fo C5 6 6 t?T'Q TOSTfecSS SCSI STbf^TS' 

s*fere arc?R sr^, ^tisst tortst^ « 4 *r 'srn 5^ too s§st 
aferfe 1 ^*trr tost s!srt mss vokrsn sfes mss s<* 

S^SS TO^osaR 'STSTCW CS SZ*f ?S«1 tSSS '015.1 STSt— 

CSTTOvpT feffeiWT “fesST SS” tTO afeTC^ “CTOai?T ST fetfes 

w ss ss st” mncw to 5i*q& tostto §sr$ asfeoi 
cross tost ^stflcw scsi cro feu ^feiwo 
^rsffe*^ 'Q fe'o^itl ^ffesis ^ws <*nc^ t 

’TTTO'f ^TW sftf'Q 9RS®T WC*T t£PR TO’ST'W CSOTfS 
SCSI ^S^T SfTSrS 'STS C^ffeCo ^fT'QST TO ^SSTfe ^^TTW ^Tlfe 
snsRsrc^s pom TOC* s; TO Sfeofe I 
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dl*ft>Wl»Sr fa 1 % special privilege (Yrcrr 

Trorow «sr$ w t ‘ p tT^srn: e r wm 

Rfamfa iflRS advantage strife- ^TITO '«fa<m fa*m I 

^>sr—gr^pPTOSf fw *a>i;R n ERR rrr >s 

i 

*r—r^Trst r*rcti vS'swm rrr i 

OfT—<1 SuTr«I* =TT RPFICw WtROr* R^fa ^RIM 

&rr^ s^rtr RRRf 7 pm >q r^rrt 

RRERR 5 ^^PF I 

8«f—*rifawiTiW Wf*f srfa? (Ideal home life) RT3J 
TOT &R?q^y RRR, ^R, ^‘ !> m^5 ir citizen 

>9 £ffe*p*rt ^R—3M RT^ SrlRCT 

R^RRT CR*ff I 

ftsr—' rtcriTrr* rir^i ns $t&r rcr'tes fafavs 

rrtcw cr wf, ^M>pnr®fs ssrcsi^i csnmum 
Individual liberty of action ai-s^yiEsm R\g> 
t<rr*f$m 'm 1 f 5 lN©I RRTCSpg RT§—CR constitutional 
liberty^ R^aRR ^CRTCRR CRCRRI 4 F 5 Rs*$ 

R^falR ^fRTURT Brahmo Samaj 

constitution^ rT$.*IIC^— vote -^n^RT WRT 

■r.^crr Rim ^r^ ^fRRHR “rtsrt—'© 13.1 ^iRf*^ 
faRTUoR county council ^T CRTR^R CRSTRT'Q RT^ I 
fa*!R ^TCR a-filwICRm «m*R5TOSj? *pfRT5rC^m RRRf 
ssrfRRRR * 17 * 37 —HfcilfflWM Ethical 
Society ^7 CRRRTS RT^ I 

&R—CRHR SRRR »f|i|lTw RRR Rlt I 

«twm ^vo^fer w RfaRm §c"rj*it <$k cr ^tirictr assiR* 

®fR7 CR RRTRJ RRTCSfR WICTiff fa*fR 

^twm fa ^ cr r^rst <£pr ^jf«m?r ^nRRT wm~3 <w?i? 
Rfevsfal 
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gr&fh wmm 

'STRICT «\o'snH snsnfw «hto sTHTa^R sq^ fawR 
(revolution) I *QTJJ 

*TC*W*R t5*$T ^TdWBH, *Sl S ff > TO 2WT 3bT*bi> 

^Tu^i-g ®Ffi ^«n>fT*o *r <f*T<iCM)C^, rrrt c<j»^-qi w*fhs ffRS&Tcro 
^ZfVT (W, f^RT^ ^T ^ f=RR;) *R5®T ^f*MR fdfa<3 
^f?TCvs^ I RlC^ldH^'R^lT^C^R STC*0 

^ ’Rl^vo *RTW ^T society ^C?H I fb*vsT ^tWT 

orf^r tffous *fRT *tr ^sm *tt society ^c^r c& E i>i?r 

nrr<RT; nRR. *0^. $3R srrt ^C?R^ iff* ^5R*T 
x m&, ^»C?R W*T (part) ^wySR^CT ^FICTf af<T«re 

^ftlC'© RTfe* society Tqsrfoo «&«R >T*-'®H^I l 
src*n ^w, n^qtfac’R ^ro ^wior* wr 

3RTW 7j^5f?c5vD ^'Q?TT vST^lOT^ 'OfiajIt'fSl ^‘ 5> R >5lf*RS 

fsTSlf TOT I 

*RfSf ?q«r&5T ?-« ^9rT^vo 3C^<R 
g^sfva (character) ifng- (firm) (resolute) 

*t^, SR, ^»FR *f^n tfR* IwP'ffa (dWIOT fb*^l*l1»T *1C^R 
thoughtful) *|“e< ^5T>»n>r (habits) 

(regular) (orderly) TfR«fR, (careful) isr^ 

f^MB^I'^llsT (^<TC Wlf fet^STT ^T-jKM ^il>t 

SifT^T) S^TR *qR*—5TOW»f®8 *IWI£*hI Sf^fvo ^R 

*q3f, ^RT >RTSf <JT society s^sfeR ^R ^TRT srwqcf 
I 2TW5S ^flTO v£R< ^lv»H>i *ffosR 

vEffsRj Vf^ mr <PvsRJ I ^5F^o <pte—Sf^sfvo '6J«fPT 

w i ^n*rifS ts^s wj z*rf af?r«no *nfac®T, 

nf^*T(R ^ I *Ptfw*1^T 

znpfv «£R“ ^psjpt «rm sfkc^R w ^Rfflqfsr 

vrjQf ^RT C7T«f ^RT *TT^5 ^T'Q ^lfv5 y&JM TO 5$HT 
i 

ZWC sr cwfara Vfl^ 75T®IPf 5ffivo JVI^TW 

^T ? t^’ ts^T T'O^I t^RT 
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*reji*r vsrn^i pw wia a#® froalw isas wjj, a® 
TOT faalre 5$3F RT C^R CR CTO wf '5TRP 0 5» ^T'<TC«i CTO RL ^Tw 
^§Ca =71. W SofeafaC® WET a#5 ^T>^— 

CTOf TO*a?T «^c® aTCTO, Wl v£|^s ^a> aW 

^"iCTj'rf w to, 3>eaTC® ^ ^rare;^ alw 

«fTC^I «T5fI>I *F*m'Q TO ^vsUR (habits) WTO 

^GRT, C<PI*i Wff ^f&<N RCR 4T<5W ®f£I <MC*lf afsTR® RsfaC® 
C5*$T TOT—TO% R?*i;*aST ^GRT—^TTTO TO RT ^JWR 
^af^W aFPT, ®T«T Waf TOCWT TOT I—RC?T ^®Ca?T 

5fta TO W®?T®T Of*n aRTI RTTOR® TOare 'G a^T® 

tottcrst sproarfsr T«wwh urfac® ai^csr, tot 
“to^s ajTvffu aff® (®Tro?:at ar aw^at af£® 
3^arc^” i$a;a 1 w aria* i asca^a®? aaare s^ctob rto 
af*f® >8 ^®jicto sttor^t fro, to? ^toto ^aT^^alR 
urai aia, ®aRt ^t af&® ^arc* ^?i;a tot arte® area i 
are urfac® 5^ca, a^fe tour r;r?&® «^ro sri 
fa ^arer torto ^Tiica to ?—^cto Rfa® m ^f® 

faro? r*to, a^fa ®m afaro ^c*r*it arfaro aaros ■'sr®nR 

*®T«T 4?<JC® vTO\ ajWR ST^TO a < SPT'®(. < P ®T«T RR.C®$. 

^§ca i ca*R aaa ^t£® ^aroal^r ar aia^a^ ^t®fir 
ara a^f® jrwr artafa ar pious religious ^ca f ^tto 
CR^ aw aav 5 $C® ^SPTR^TR ^T®T 1 R aT habits vnfaTO aca 
a^f® ^5 a^s w faaca§; TOCTOii*rfa (neglect) <3 ®ir®<p* 
(careless) I fafasj, 3 ^?® ^a? ^®TTR R;Rf&® 

asfaara w ^ara are stara tot, aw®s v3®cr^ a*rR aaiR 

^ej (points) ^fgf arfsR ^Taai to "5R^a wr 1 

aaR®s t^i?®t, af®^f®T, *ftwsi, rst®t, T^®r x i‘ ? l?r®T, 
^awaW®r ^irtw< sr^i a^fro ; roa^a 

aT^s vaa< TOTO5T (carefulness) a?^«acT®T, ajRaaa^a^T 
(regularity), ^ f®^ a*fHU;a ^®il'C>T< (habits) 

TO;a arf^ 1 f®^ aaiRa^r ww a^fefa^ ^ a^t® 

oiic®< CRTaTR a«,<5 s a 1 w®<iia aaa®s aif <3 TOTaRTC?Rr aT^.® 
ia?n;a ^®na sip® a^fe® cs®^ tot w'ar 1 ac?r sr*ts ^®ipt 
tocti aw acroa a^cer^ a^ft® tocti'Q fssaf ^u® 
arfaa 1 ^T'Q asrr war^p ca a^t® ^pstpt a;at^® 
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a^fc ^pstpt 


3f«fR to< Tftjst &to *m«i*«wii Msrj, af^© 
Iwf to ^njm^ww tot, wtto a^fo to< «t©jpt 
**•<(.% >ptfp atarc*r to^f© ^q?tt i <mjciff 

'STFtc^ ^?r© \©i^,i ©i^a© i ©rj ^wj 

1w 2Fm ^TTOT ^ *i*4CTi *UOTIb*T TO«T ia*TTFT 

T-q 5 "\©iT-s©3 s ‘ 5> f <lT<=iC,v© C^TCeT, feT^T© a<TMrs1 at?.'© >f\C^rrf^©T «TTt^ 
rt i ^tccsftos at^FPT faro *q?f w fwra ^r of 
T’TO ws, fas*PT ^a »wj'iwiihi ^Iwr, ssrraro 
>r>tf 5 i 37a to*f© ^?iiw^ i fo*©T ^T<je®t 

^f^Cv© TOT TO FT a^fc© a^T&TO TO 6 a«PT FTTTO WTO^TR I 
, ©r©v3?r 'sfafaipr! ^ttot *h? « torrtcto ^f^©, tat 

*nfa«R FTTTOT SttFst ^Fs 'TO*-'© ^t?T 1 TO^fTO 

TOC5PTO TO*nt fat*©W ^r?T9T^TO aTO ^tt<W I 
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, mvmww mfw& 

tocs to*© sQ&ir ^g'«j g *nf?r? 

c*ro wrfw vSf&nra i ■'BiffliOT* a^cro dtWsi HH7<r s a 
TOifros g ?nwfaT©^ ^ic^ibHi—®rr\Dl?i <nfe^s tot aro 

^'M GRTO <3 TO^ 6 ! G afTO<f«T ®T^n TO© ^¥T «lT^WOP< i 

a?® to TOt ^CTOBr srsffff <3 vBsrftsisi tot w ^ter 

^torsTi TO*f*nt &f«ic©c!* 1 w a^wsi f*m g 

**W©I*I sq©t >iNHJ 3t 5TT CTO W51TG C*lt CaTC©3 ^IWIC© 
>ibT4© st^T ^t&irt* 1 srT'^i >fM©« a*rR ^ront $t TOt«T 

<£TOff stST w FfGTO ST5F0T G ^sf© 3TT C*I faro '©HGsITOT 

^T W?3r TOT C*lt ©TTCellbl f<m?T^T *rf<Hvs ^T; 

'TO*H ^F^JT ^G?TT *J© TO!W ^I'Sr ©© «TF; i£R* ©iT<Ri etfac© 

ctot <$© *>riw faro ■'Stwicho toictrt wto m cro 

frore 5pf?rsT, ^^tst»i^ ^hm §Stg 1 ?kto, 

>I*©H “TOR G “ST^PR* t©llT»r€© ^TRTCTO *£1© TO?f 

to c*r ^stricto tot '©icro^t t^ sniwTG tot sr i^s 
tor stm ^ 5 tt— frog; ^*nf*r yi<t>(.e\nk ^totcto re^~ 

*1Vri cb^r <rct safb© 1 ©nw v£j^ 4iw^ a*©R ^nfa 
wrotera froS ^at*^© <pfes bit ©to© ^3^*©$ 
aftro*! ^nsran »mat fe© arfa 1 

a*©^ $afTO ^tsTTO *QZ^f, 'STOICS oxmw T-tcwri 
TOPS % w srfcRT cite© bit I 

c*r tof*t Fpr a^epffc© ^ g aTO *Rm\ a«n ^t?n tarns, 
w tof*t wit© torr^fw ®rae© ©isicr g Eat?R tb£ 
3lt*RI f«BITWM ^£1^: ^R^f?TR ^TIT PftTOlt WRT TO W 
c^t wi Ff*f n>ft C 1 ?^ C5K3RTT Vol^lC^ 'Sr'r©1?I Srl^^r 
i£R* ©TWFT© i£)^\ ^WSRStW© ©IC<I ©UH^ CSiib ^Rf G 

^$to ^r©i ^%?n tqm^i —to wKm croero 

G 2FTO, ^fw, 3TT^7r G C5lteCTO ^«TT ^aTOT TOR^lt tt©5OT 

nlwc&M 1 weror g ^ to©r sh,%cto 

^‘TO’t ^t^ ^fTOT wtroiTO ^RT wf51^--TOf*f7b 

w«mi ^trI ^«i f*rsT a^mR ^fror ^tto towt 
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*«k*m wTfmr 


R^i r*1rrt RifRC'SR, rot rt^rtr rrr rtspr?© rfst 

rIrtrt feoR “sr strs^ rrt rsjrt r*psot cm/trtr c^nns rrt’ 
^scrw crcrrt RR'Rv^ g n^RCR? crsrr «rr«n?r sc^ unjtw i 
Miss Nightengale, Miss Carpsenter, Miss Cobb s?\©nf*F 

CRCRRT ^fclCRR wvsltf W TOST G R*\o CR^R 

R^Ri R^RRI fRSIItfeH I TP2f1% ®TT*nCRR WOT'<( R**T “rT^C®^ 
^o *f*£l*© CRRT RTR—RT®f ^Tf^JT RT RT®?RnCRf RT “R^TR 

st^i vai^wi ^TRRiftnOT CRfraTRjR^ rcr rjcrr, r^wot 

*t^r 3 $ric^r *t,Twc<*i rt sc^r w^r wc»w rt, 

^a***M5l**r ^f\ ‘RTre R^IR% SR ^TTRRTR R^RT *Wf 


RsfRRT, R^ Ri?<rR|R RRR fRSffffa 5R ^TRRT R^gT R^pfi'R fRRs£ 
*f#rr 3R voT^: ^rrst rcr r?^ rsTrrtr ®fri g rt^r 1w 

R^TR^R ST3pffTT<^ 2fT*T ^RR* rT« 1RI RRdWCff R^RTR 

*n$T$RT W*f?R 2fN\5TT?f RCRR—^ RR5*T f*F RSR 3TT37T G R^TJR 
R*RT? ^ RW[ CRCRCifR R*RC$f RT R**TCR^, cq RR^oT CRCRCRR 
CRC5: RT RFs' tR M««rH fRCRa®f, fRC*5*£ ^nRT-SRflTOlR G 
-R^R wf-RCvo RTCR ?— *W5 R^RR RSJR WTRTCRR 


RTWR5RJTRT <£1R? &5&R<*(1?r RRURCRR CRCRRT ^R^CST CR ^TTST® 
£RRJ-CRRT-R*v&<?l1 >5TRR R>CRR CRRTR W^o R^'WOBr 

^TR'RTvoOT CRfRRR (nurse) *n&TR i rrt 


WRRTR RRR—^T37CtfR^ afvof'fcg ‘Tf^ R^if <3 «ftfv^ 

bRlfrf'JTCR Rif G CRRT RRT ^Rl ^ICW CR^ V ^=T 5$C^ 
R^C^CR *f&r$RTR ®TRJ Rv? Rv£ RCRR CRCRRT CRT®? 400 *F5 
bandage fcsRIR R>‘TrrI ‘RI&T$'C'aR I ^51C*®R R^T&TrIrT 

WRRT f^TRTC^R CR f»<I RCcTG ^RR 'RTR-RT^ bandage 
2P^o 5R RTI R^iC^Cff ^TT^o ^RfftfC^TR CRR7 f*WT RRT^RTR 
WRT, CRt ^C®T, RF^ffRR RT RT RTRT^fT C^TTRS ^RT^RT 

CRCRCtfR ^TT^a bHT CRRT fWT R*RH ^11 R^fiC^CSR 

'5TTR*nR^R RIViTrRS R^RRTR ®RT ^TCRRS T^?*PT, CRCRRT CR^ SRSoft 
^tcv5 RsfRRT R^CTOT 'RTir^C'iR | ^C^BR R^IRTrI' *t^ 

®R R^RT 'RT^RT ^Kl'OrR RRRf»«n«fl vRR’ THRRTR^I CRtRRT 
<Rva 5RR7F5 57T CR vi>kTCHR C*fC»fG rTrT^ (association) 

^T-RR RsfRRTR WRI toiTR ^pfRC^5C5R I ^CHCR>' RC=TR WTRTCRR 
CRCRRT RTTRTCRR^ *TSR RM^s, ^IRICWR^ RoR W9r-fR5% 
TrrT^ —S g ter C ^R RRW OTfRRT ?5 ^T RCR ^R RT—CR CWC*TR 
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SABALA BAY CENTEN"ABY VOLUME 


**nceiin>' ^nnTn waan^p wm afaw mt, cn c*fc»RT 

*?flcw fae^sw, ^am: “i^i »aa* a^ar^a-af®sF%, ca # cwe*ra 

■%<k <10^*1 *l^lC«r vbtt> v T t t 5TT® < imi <pT«!h I WiaTa ^ V IQ*^T C 1 4 7>I^ 
<4$ CW 5 5TR!CTR WRT C?I UrC*ia WT?fh? w 

■afaaTCa WHOra ^fCa TH's'a TOT! n^TOra *qa^T?, alaa, 
5 ®TT5lWWT aan-fWT—, ^voJlTw nWT vFl vsT^IUfa aca 
a>Taaf fwKo ^naiewa cacac-ra nsua^r a^ sem^aln i vaton 
*F5 a«T-nM\s$ am^r ar cn*a, <sna ana'man© aw *r© a\5 a^s 
fwn^t: aT“T am^r m cam *naar <st5ciwa to 5 n<siwa v4a^f CaiafT 
Britain afemrfe vo\oTwh cn Tac*m "sreraa 

aite^T ^5T Cam nT 1 V5UJIIW? fneW“rt <lT=i^l- 

f*K«H w C^sMT CvoiaiCta n^fT am wrc>5 

\a>terora -n^aala ^frascTOT o taara aw ar^m 

'Q anasr*nT bTa^i am—<4vs caaT afer ea^ ^n in, 
ar « Mia ^ w^na ^nwea <s new a^newn 

a^te *3 n^-afen 3 ; s^tara ana trnem—nfw cae<a ^srrej aTanr 
WFn «t^t fncwea niters tiKca mam fwai tar anre a>n$nr 
ar?nrn n^eaaT ^nnum aa^wa ?aan*f <3 *riVa 
^k na^m "snan«nT <3 &5 anwc*fa ak^ta asfac^ *iiTacaa 
cama a^fam ? <paT^T jp^f m©7 m ^e^<3 ^caas af<m c r 
—waaT cacnaT cn vat^iewn «iante <b a;< -q eak^w 

^ne^r ae^ ^v©] 5 ^ ^msam ea ta cana aw$ nj^—^narewa 
cwe*ia afe© ^t atfaw naa^ aawr wimewn frorcra 
fweny cwaT e?m: sni mrsT aT^^i ^nan^m w?r- 
Tn>njvs v£) nwr cnewl a^*m ^ar w ssnfa afevof^ 

m i£)a^f«T ^nam aen ^n nr^ierm «aa\ t<p^a an^MT m ^©m^san 4 
na aaser cacaewa^ aea*§ afaarea ^rro?—aa° Ta 5 ^ eaal^ ancsE— 
^ ^narewa anter—«narwa a^-af^^5T—ar^ 'fiiiarewa 
sriwvsT—aT^ ^naicwa a^aT^Tr, ^faaiw^ ^as aaa^rca^T 
ait aia fa^a ©rfnvs aafm Mia i *»1 cbiw aT°rai ^narewa 
eataa-eam ar^—^taai Tacsfar fawea^ mara a s fae^© f*rfaai^— 
fuaasM a^'ial a^srcaa a^wr*^ 5 ^ar ^narwa ca a^arca cana 
a^n wie^ ar wiala to s©t ^i?nt faaif^—*a H a;eaa mar 3 $cs© 
iA.t'v ^aaa 'aia Tae^ewa f^ir aroo ^iaf*F& aifa ar^—^“aara 
ma a*FT asfars wrfaaT, ^voinaa a^Tawr *afac*na ^aT «raiw 
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toic*?* infer? 

WOT 4?3, Rlfe^T «£J4»W«li *l&CeHR CTO 

^fer, rc^ pr tow*! 4 ^r ptgr r *mRfepis 

>i*r>iii^ 5 ; OT s Nr cro ?ito s>qr tot it^rt^ to, 

rr sr?? sir totc<<t c*fc*rsr ^i^cro <£J*r wj^ <4^ 

t^sssf r ■'sn>nw5i srsir w-sn^ fn*^ ^it Rfejcvs'G 

tp^o r ! c?r w Rrfer c*r to - tof TORifefCTO 

Trt^ ^rfe^s ^ferc^fe cwfti?— rr^t 4 ^rort cwc?rof<T tot— 

CR3TOR SRJ CWOIR ^fep?—^fTCTC'® TOIWtf RTiT *ffc TORT 

^ ^ ^ wcaom rot? *hw*t +m fro^mra 

’E^RTT 3T5T ^ <mT&1 TR^ §CR*TJ I ^TRTOR WCR W ^JICRT 
toiot<t to r$ ^tor wfeTonr ^ ^ >g ^&\<m 

*0^ rT<*i i Rfe^ic^w, arkwi seiM 'Q ^fe^rc^ *$r "stiT^i 4 *? 5 
*P*ITO nfcsR 3^0= RfefR C>rfTOIIwt, *rkT<n R^RfeiR 
^TSf 4>*-W^ RNS^'S T^tCH^I' 5TC*0 ^'Nsvsig Rlh ir^t ^feRT RR WIH 
tot to ®ri feo rc?r— ; tor sfto ^ c*r ^ura 
i*wzr or c*r Mif *fff<T, or mfer £rro c*r mfesr <1.^03 c*r 
*nfer *nfera1=? fepq fej^; rrm^uA ^s? ^iwr 

jwm\s tot <pT^?tt w csrsrprt fcwranr 

SRI <3^ W??R-CRTT-RR afvo^T ^fell \5T2TRT R*T wT$>'<R 

^mcvt'o toi 4 ^*rt wfen ctot-tor ^*ir toi r?j 

*re**f 5R toi$ tot r^*f i rfr trcwr cb'^R tot 

tot «hr ifferer faRfe^ <hr w«w^f ?^T*fto eflfew 

ferro 4 ^ CTrawa sri c^r ?i^<T to §■*!^ «iit^c<i i 
CWT'^T RT ’fT»f ^ T7RMR «llT'<PM R—W 

‘‘TfeRICT C^fT’fWT R ^CST C^ W'«W <s> fIC?R R 

fewi^ST TOTO sstTOT 3WR3W 5^*0 Srl^l?T few ^JlW 
f»W TOT 'SCVO'SS ^TT' s 1TO TO'ITI'TORTO ^■ 9 R^5S r TOf^T 
RC?R I5TTO CFft ^feR I «IWfW« C*rC»T \»y*o£ ^/8/^0 
$m ^pfejR Rfe'Ri to *ffei5 o fRnfeai© Irto ^Icotrp- 

fef^TPP ifR ^sfesTTO 3fR fel^lfer® >TO ^TTOT IST^T 

^TRCff <3 ifR ^sfeT »£|^R TR RCRT SRI IsT^TtW RR?T felCTO CTO 

?foT r ^ffenacsr ^ifesr^ srlT^^i w >t?sic^t w v<jr&t mo.'&h 
'Q c^rfere ric 5 ism reels' fer$ r— 1 w c^t ^ttsst'crtg 
CTO t£}^ fe^TOT'Q R^—’TOTCtRT & *?1 CRIT RR «nTTOT 
TOR \5R:TWiT TO«f CTOCRT TO Sl^n ^feTC^ “Rfer, «W5 
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SARALA RAY CENTENARY VOLUME 


RFR ifl^T '»T»T <r>?<J^I faRT^ST fWT 'slRlfaaC^ 5 5?T 
^rrfara siwt, f r^n so ^rfaraT sftfw $*TC?nT c to ^ 

^fa^T ThCvo *fTfa—v»S *|Tr« 1!'G >qltsH fapST ^T 

5Tst< wtc*ir&w ^nrs, fafa *rfar ^iwicm & farroo' 

srrfw umfc m fasfaraTT f*tf^ ^’fiTra «faar 

, ®p®^s ^o/^o ^m>o ^ttst mw& *nc?R ^siri r£c«i 'sri^ 
'5JT ,> RT?T'Q ^CH '©jisiW ^IRI^J'Q *<FC3N WSflCcItf STo 

^snfa ^rf®T5n facer* afao ^«nf ^ ht®t?t ^<i v 5>~t 

«M «TT «nfac®T O'klCTd'G ^*fa*faK *il^l*li ^ST—Sflfa^T §*fI?T CT 
«WPsT fam ^ ^oT®T R «ITlWT 3X3?TT ^t 

TwT \5f^-vf^q pf^ ^BPTT '»a'»it<l '©ufacvs “*1131 C*T 'SjfapF 
C?ft<R^<T soTjU ^RTOTS ’TWi<!$ fa^OT—C^T 

sti^, farfwiT reR =n^— 5 «w*jt faffaire *n^r fer a«rr 

igffavs gt|^| <3 •fsl'ai «P*FT ^T sj^fa^T i£l?t >T^T 5TRT ■4»l<JC e T, 

^WC<^, ^T snfasCffTG ^SPTrT ^ *TR I ^WlWiff 

fan-f*(TO?i siifara, 'Sjw^t 5^er umm 

M<ri>li, W^slH C5*(>T VQ ^fa*R ^MT ^ Vlfacfl CW-^n«T?I 

Sffa'&T ^fadoi, ^5[REw£ UH ^RC^TF ufaTUT I CSJCfRJT 

f*tfan?R cwram^ pwfew va^\ fam w *fwr ^ot?u 
R 4M*i worn sntt 1 *—*ikwi ^r *fe<r c>i<jisic?i ^t>t 

as^r 3jsfa«H, srfeim ^rer fttfa-F faw »&«•{ i 
^tan ^pt *pfacR ^Kic*t<j *r*5fa® fa?R ?rr ^raifaR? srar 
fare^Oo^ C>1 I<Ffat<H R ^RR vol<M' 

N5rR^r?«a^ >i^w fa^Ri k^ra, wfaa +'*f*w 
3$«3T<r fafsRJ ^IW-^R 5 ^ CT'<l«iC?r tw ^TO 

^rn*ra 'Q fawT i snfto 'Q *p<' fafa'<c»iw c^r 

ffewf W ^I^C<5 RT—TORf VIrT'JRS TOT ^1^ *1lfa<^1<F 

^TR«6 fat^R S fcm T^lfavo ^T faw^ . 

faw ^ fa* ^ ^T -^ffe ^>RT *f*rf*5'Q «llfac^ 5^0 

-pfTC?r l fam W-'R 5ter =qkT<T certificate s^?TT 

M5ji^il?r «ntr<R— 5 ^t5T?r ^t w<ji«icir ^Pifa?^© ^hm 

®RI ^FRf ^pfaCR i£l^ ^5nf«Tks ^<3*5.1 

^K^nrar ^"kifaac^ fare; fare; ^iTw c^r pf>e?n *ii£m i ^*afa5 
technical work faps^r C*f>Q?IT OPP ^5I^r-^WRRT fa^nfaa^ 
w >&iwic.^ $krm*n s^iTT i far^Rr w ^pafa? ^rrit 
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wihmr sr:«t i sot Ms? ^rrr sir, Wr nRRR 

f6'fif<j«tJi, Wr *tor cr*tt§, Wr <s tc?r Rfera *n^T 

rrj fv©fR s©rr ^r?r i w wra bT«d&Hi 

SeTSTsT ®RT fwfafll' <TRT RTStFT I—^Rn z 2f c fTo7T <3 

fwrereR R^rst ^joctwr ^fc»n ^rf^vo i 9 ^ 

^TT^RTlRtR *ff<T3£R, MR >8 TOl tot—< 3 
*»EM50 R^ffa SfliWR <5TRItR ^7*11 I 

prwfi f^oWR Mw^a <3 ^prf^ferr^ i Riw t fcR<T $fr1 

vfl<F WR ssW^^nfwi i£R* <IO^®H R3RWJnfe e fk 20T5R 
t4<K vsklK^lC^ 9RT«Ot Sjrf^s 3$CRI ^5R*fI ^RTCR SOT 
wc^ rsrr 'Q ^ >r* r '©R afvD ,p n^R «r^?n rp^— 

RR9H ^SJRR ;t^T «riT<PC5i <3 R^RRT ^T RT^ I ^Tlf *f 

ufs: c^: ^iwich* sot ^k^-h %iki 4 i r^rtr *F*f msR 5^0 

T<P^ n “^I^IG^R—RTWrR 9l^*j*5f Sffvs'RIoTCRR , ©R 

'5T 5 ' 9 1 <14*41 R*l^ RT RRilWc^TR 3,0x3 RFV5 ^^?TTCW— ! ®FTR <34 *f®T 

wc^—RfcHi ^TrriT^i—rtrrt r^ifr SP^TR 

bT«i^C^—^T ^WT'Q ^5RI <34 WeT '&HG5R RfejRT 

wkl^, rsror r^r 4R <3R^ wIrr w: 1 4Rf- 

faO^, r;rt <3 ^stprt^rj ®t1rr rr> ^?n *n$cvst*e, r^rt 

Ctff^T <3STR ^>TCR4 ^aWlRR Ft?RC\s ^TT'GRT RTR I RTRT 

SffxsRW RSS7<3 R497 RT5RT vil^a - ^RT <3R*St 407 3T® f«OT 
<3RS 4i*T£ Sf^ 3$C*T ^TTRRT RR*ffRt: ^CR4 R^TR^TRR?R e ft 

m<3?n rt^cr i—9o<?fR ®?ri sort Rrffo—^WRcnR 5W <3 
9f^f ^gftefkcRR otNr <3 *n*fte ^Srlfao* R,4I$4I to— 
rrstor rpo rKirt ^*rt « ‘rrr^-r^—^ nsm^ rwt 

RTSOR <34G<JgiI 4fRf<&rel R\$I3C RsfRCvs 4Ts fR5I^, R^W 6C*4><) SfcT 
DpY^Cvs ^^ C vs C g , ^R1OT3 5R:*fI RKRT fR‘ s ftf^o, C >t nfw <3 RT*U 

'G T<0^, 'ofoiwa *dw ^RR WRT, M>KlC.W^ 5C^R Sf^T 
f5RR«f WRI vsT^TCR 'Sr^W ^ST-W^T CRTTSf 

RRl-SfRoifC^ RT«fWTMR <S?RI^1II fw?T ^RI RWT M^RT 

Rwar *rc3rr*RR ms s§c& *nf<R rt ? 

CSOCRT WRI 9041 ^5PT4 RT ^C5f RR 9? ^CR ? 90CR 
pf^S^f CW RT 4^40 ? 4^J*f'CR4 ^RI RT *nf?T 

Wf*R? RRCR WRT RT *TT??T, ^WTRSRT ^|WlWW4 ®TRI ^W41 

^it^r^Nr 4sf?ic^ -*^1 fRWf; ^®r 
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far f *f7 c r zw—so c&fw ^rsrar ftor 

to bo zw— ; st&w mi'Ctt tomv® 3f5R^s^>n^: 

w wr ?n^o arcs i 'SfisRiT w c^: aifa f^sc?r «nfw 
>^r®T ^-tot aifa ^rfei f^RTT ^rans; * fa bo 
*p£t ^k?ii ^T<j?i r *>iiT>m i i<j srnsr aw arsra am 
Wvsf Vs>m§ f*m *pfar faag c*tc*rt 

s^t afa wiror* aw whi 1 3a 'em ^rsjiiVroa 

maaifaaa srfaa dm maaifa:aa wf ^ <pfa?o 
^wiWac^ Ww«f 

^wiTwrar maaifa:a<T fro atoao i n^aar 

^Tsiikcaa ®fti ^rc?w a^farn^a— ; snro ^?tt, 

WS'&S <3 '©RT =TT ^C»T, 

sofcicwa aw afanl ^aar c^aa aw sraw fa§£ a^far© 

aifaa iTT i 
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jrfkm *nsi& srfhmw 

^rrtcrr ^cn^ ?sm ■'®n/<TT 

tot v£i^rTC5T ^sfri fai^nw rtcr ^rrsnc*f?r dta* 

^Cf?T ^«j\5|ns>C< 1 SfeTO s^f i 

^nsrof *\hm ^ to cr^ts *rc? ■'Stpsjh RfanreR 
rrjrr fan ^rrsf ^ *ifar <sji<\o^?w<i 
rwr ^ ^5rr«i^?rr §lStwt rsjrh 5 )' rsrirj s^tr 

wSjps rrt?t$r^ ^fa^iR«iw ; 5nfa ^nrs? rsf ^T^iiThcrr rtcrrwst 
'Q X^I^CST ^5F5I«|far R*fa\afa I 

^T“TT R*fa 'STPRRTRT RR*^ <$$ ?P»TR ^r*n MTvs *WS& I 
^snfsr vstcrr ^pster rt ^rtr w^RifeiR Rfas 

v5 rrsw«t r«?it Rsfes rtstt R^fa rt i 

^ RvaTR &7WRJ, RRlfaRS ®J?f>5 I RT3TCS RR*®! SFlfa, RR 5 ^ 
pfffra Rfarm ctpf, rs m, ris^j, R*sf, Rs*sf, ^subtr, 

rjrsjr Trrcr ^ideiioHi < t>hcv mcRR, rr>=i TRfa^ spa <3R> ^$cvd 
*ttcr ^ to *rs <3 cb^t 1 ^st Rfafa rr^r sjT^to 
rsrttr rsr^s1 ^tr ^srcs; rrrtotr c?re: sr^t 

$$CR, Trcimr RffiR ?T? 3^CR I ^3t T*MW& CWCRR \5«fa, 
^# 5 ^ r^ritri RTRTfaR* fare *prX«s' s^cr, 

^oI^T 5$ER CR afaCTR CR falCRR wkR RlfaCR CR ^ifelBI 
R^RR'S fR*RER *(faCR RTI RRW R&R RT Rfas 

TO “RfaBR fa R^n 3$CR, PW “I^TT RT 3$C*T WW Wlfal 

fa*q:a, ^rprrerf rt ®?ifa'<*ir ras: Rfar fa^cn ^r< csrs; fan 

W ^ S^CRRT t'rRTR^nR'G RlfatR RTI CR'SrRI RR 5 ^ 

<£!RSff ^TR, W$ *W Rsfan RRIW R&CR CRR RR^ RRTRTRT C5R>I 
R*fa I 

* a1ra r c R*R sffaR »«tr *rrfaf, rt^fi afa rr 5 !’ sfar 
v£)<^fc> > 17 ^ sn^Bfar 5^rr 'ei«v&iw 5^?n 

CRR fB3C*nfa© <?rK^ 1 R»vsRRC c RT ^sfal^ RF2TRT 

1 a^fa, afarR R^oT C®fC*RT Rlvo^^fR RRfiRfafC^ Rfa 
5^0 ^rrtcr >q c®p*nR"?rrc < 5t^r sfri fa^T crr i 
RR lfa^F fR?R ^RR Rfa RTSH ^fa? Rt^T «n?7P ^T 
^RJTR^feRT 'BrlRR^Q fafTT, Rijfa, nlfa •ilfatvs R^fR Riyi'R Rfas> 
'Q Rfa% 5?T I <*IR1 t> R^F RRR <3 RCSfi*6f ^©T3?T 
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*3y?T <3 W 3?T I “3JT” sks ^T*f 

^»C=i +Q5, ^TTT W 3RT I >I*\dM f*f^»T 'aT?T ^sT?T— 

^ anaT c*r sn^ wkR W, c^:, *n1^3 


^3 wtot ^r i 

w c^ot ^Ras* 5 ^, snsk <p^ s?^?rr snfaRRf ®rj 

spar si^cr ^?rrf^ ? valiants fa? IV^arera 

'^OT‘ s WsJ =#sRBI ^oT *lfc? Rl§? W Wl ?RR vtf*''51W f 

Vto ^ fa<n*n<T ^ w?i *rf»r “^napn 

F—^sna^T ^1? ^tes *Tlk?” 

sfhn w^. ^=r<3 ^rsrarr srcsrr^nRTsff ^rw, m, *re 
anvo^glarc^ T'tC'o ^^R'Q W*< ^^fpfk RT ^ I <£t^nij ^[5 2Rkl 
fa ^K>?& $1 t $,C<F ^ (C«i iT<Pns' 4W RT, ^4?tJ ^5 ®foTT*(?r f^F 

“Fa *Ta vaJVj'a <£*it<f> “ftaoT <3 <FZ& RT ? 

w k°n «i\5T«fic® *ifasai*r ^Iwi 

m>tR Urf^fUa *ri%FFi 2JR ^T^T UrC“I<T HR'Wlfotf fcw, 

*fp&, 5f?T?r *l?f W SPFlWo, ^ITWPra, <?f^rr?Ra 

-w ??ar«rt i crr cw1?f sp® *rrt<t 

ntf^^r r^sr Rsfarar c*ri«iaRT ^RRk CRfaprf Ti>^T<wr 
<r^?tt cstt^: writ* wt 3$?nre i cr W'aREar <re? ^t ^i 

R^C^f W5 <F'® 'R'al RTR^ s |' <F»«iJl RW SfRR RsfRRT 'Sf^fUa^ tSf^an 

^m«R 'snw xp i§: <«rsiua<r ap\aR s$rt a^serm! 

^nam^r *t1w, r®t, RvaksR um crrrtr ^rt z^ ? cr ^raus 

afITRfil, *l^'\sci'l, vfaPSRalR SpR CR ^T^5»TTU^i fcrfl«1M\a1, RRIR 
'S5R, ?<j'3aM WeRa^F^CR fcfpRa, CR ^aTRUa RlalR R'ak UaCW 
^RlCfefc C^T 'oRC^a ^*IT*RT ‘ 5> f^f^R s hT *R, ajR, 
<n^t^^^j5R ^ ^rttt *paff^nkcft 5 ^r 

x?fc ^rc\o Bparsj^er ^fwr ^naRi t^T^s?r 5 ttr srfcR ^t^r 
! m s5T?To ?Reft iflspftR ^5^ aiM^TBP ^R 
?iar 6 il^«i ^®r Rtcar , ?npo ^?nf^=r >snw fRst '»t?p® ^lai*^ 
>f^T c*rc*f^ =rrak ! =n ^t r \ 45 ^; 

?m wsn&fif ^»r ^api^ w^?rr twr ^narruRT 
d^r^ik <pT^c<j 1 '»R'a><R c i^' Tb^T*tw ^RT^affffl - 

TO ^iktbva «TT5R Vot^'fC'r^ ®rkR sj^c$ iRR?^ ?TW 

^To^a I ** 

^-JRR 'SnanUR aT^FTCTft I 
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vsrt'srrsi fkfw 


tor ?to;cto <m>1co TOTO*f 

*nc?r tor tonr ©p'sr ^?ri w m tor »<r 

*ttor ^i totr tot *ni?r te? i 

<r¥«p t rfa *R*nc?i fa^cro to ¥hsm<i ^rw to to 
«*lT'!?C'®H ^TT I ^ torsi BrpSRI RTFS! ^RC^i HHIW +[?<&$ 
*n& ^hm TO*? to *rfco to stt^i to “r«r&* 
wcto '^ntoT ^v^s *r «wR&ito*w i ^tc® **iT«im cto 
^ sr-nto sr, i<r< f ip foT to^r «itoi tor:* °tor *1 
^®n^r *to© tot stti ^toiT* tor cwtot frowst 

C*tos CTfaCvo C*ITTO vsf^R 2?^0 CRRR ^tafT 

TO I f*rto Sri TOO <iTO 5TRC*R W^l'NO toRTfc I 

>R(R <f«i 'G^Frfvs to - <? s T'Sj?iiT^c«i«^ i Tm»T*h aRSMT*i\C^ 
*nt?TT 'Q4‘|fflT'5' ^f?RR SRI S*\g>© 3^CTO | T**\g '5TRR C'Sril- 

tot*r ^^toncro <3Wff i s>' topr *?totot s&ciraF an^to 

5R3^; <ptor toTC* ^toM *IT§Cs5 <^WH I TOT TO* <B 
tore* tor ^toic^r ctoh i ^toror tot toi§: 

atolftj <TO W >0 TOT2RR Si'Wlfw 'TO^ldW CTO TO I 

srr ^rr 5 R^r?r *nRf rrri *to i ^toc«n^ tot arw*f 
srr *toito®H i «a toes ^trr cs&rnit toic* >F*c?fap*f 
tori *ro i tors qwjwi ^ toj§: ^rto 5R i 

TOR -SflTOS ^RT*lto vsk *r1«CH tetoito TOIC^O cw 

TOR =n$ I t*C*IM«tl 5§C^ TON 1 torS f»WT tos? WSTO 
*f?ICv5S? I ^ >R *ICSf TOR *to ?5RTO^5%T to I 
torS 5R STOR C^lSt TOR UJ^TR S*?R ^HCTT TOIffR Stf 
TOT TO I Wf 4 $ SSOT^ TO sn 4$tfR I M*RT 
^TTSRT ^CTO TO TOR CTO to RT*T ^ I TO?IT 
TOC5T >©kic<p SIR TO CWtonf^ 'G TORltolf^l C5T& C5T^ 
'©r^wwCTfl tot ^tor ^toi ctot^ ^ftoro, m 

TOR CCTR Wltosrei tof ^ atolC3RT CSFI'&T TOT, 

tor TOrk sqro *wot«$ tocsw <r tori vokic^ r 
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&1W41 fato'H *ffsSTCS «$5R ^ fen HT I C®&T, CSf^, 
wri'gA ^»itcsH ym&k fwtes* «qs i # *qsns 

nrw*rte cer&ix"n$ wTwmT^ ^iwicw*! nte £m stfssr 

teapT, tewCS? fwffsST W*f ten ^sjRTCWS «I^<1IHCW CTOHJ 

csn^ter ^ i ^trst to?w voterw tnc^ Rte 

'©lonitei?* i tew wni ^ csttots too wra 

?^WSl 'Q ^fwol te<HH, tTOHJ W CSH vskiw idoliso 
S^SoRI 

STCSS 5J?gIS vj^- x5||i[|< ^q^faT vofcTS ter STOTTS w*r 

=#sbtt tesrs ?qs ?qterT ^trtcws ’fWT ssfssrs 

^piicw< tof ^ltesr spt <£\m ^trtcws w^: nfssis 

stsT sisi *q^te ^pucws sjtcss ^iw rmrs; nFR 
eniteFn wr<H i otenHST sit^r ^q^tes w* ^nswis 
=tesTte, tew Rnrs ten's ?rtes to t f#f 

^\©«is stenres cs ssfs w **rst c^h ter c*tts stes site 
si i Mw s*sr ste© ctot ^istcws s^tes sst ssr 

'STbvs TOW ^TSS Nst^ W < * > £l*'«'G tewS w1<CH SP«TS te^SIS 

i tews stow *i*n "qtenfw ^stew rttos ^ 
stew 'G *teros* sprcsmr «w sten ThwTwft, 

*q^gva 'olS>. Tb'G CS^ICH f^ST, CSO STOnigUS ©rHJ <11^ Hi *^te\o- 

ter i tew ^farcs* hT<to*ih, “«q^n, ^fsr te ss*s ? te cwtS, 
\srcs* fer 3 tt, wr s*cs tew i” \sis>rw> *q^te 
tentews, “*qter ht, tee stotistt wr etot rrts stow <flcs 

•mitt's STCS, 'Gt'-rS C^ST WT CH^, 'GST SWS SMEW fTOS ^T'fW ? 

ctoht 'Gcw^ fwra i” Wf ^ iPiTtt'H +mf*s ^ n ^1nr<i ^ 
^^'toTw'S 5 =«r?r c i c9^ ^r^<j HTeitvsH, fef 

^'Wfiiw-ar *ig& ww 

^nt^cvoH i *tpt ^icst csptf^iF© ^h i 

^stsr «nc?ra w *vs ter ^Kbi ^srrr®^ sst c^n^rr » 
f»rte tercel ns ^trbt ^w^*fn?r^ TO^rm ^t^thrtt 

to^t srpq^ ^?r, *q$U\ 4 tec?r rptrt ^ns ^sc^n 
^T^h ht 1 teg ncs entente te fwtep^ c^*ft 

1 *^<3 ters top vii^i^ ^teifit toss ^sitef \ 
tews >rs fsscst asn xi^rsrs ter, teg ^ros ^rt ter 
^TOS3 T»teo tens ht^i tews 35 WS ter cs 
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*nro f*rf*r 


'niTOTCTO ^sKi<J ?fl^al Wf C*R 

TO l5lT*lCvs^ >G ?nt^5^ I 

fata tocr ^ i ^wich< wfaits ^tenr 

2R?T fTO TO fa*TO ^B5fwr ST'S 'SJIC’W I * M*? 

c^a ^''’tfa^s c>ta;a feR i ^nro fafao jc^rt 

Ttori vstsftsi to fro? w ^Tto fafaw i 

tal\D TOf srsiT^fo ^ff^RTT fafa faeTOl ^T&RI W *1^ 
'^m<iT>t^h i w to ^rrc^ fafaw fsafar fa*ro<T faR$ taf 
-TO fro to i Ita^fa-f tot fsofar Mwf f=w ^**i'*3c<yi toto 
f=T?rr TO I ^©*R f®fal TOH - ^CeTOSf tp^talCTO faCTO I 

i 3 *TO§; falta social life to fa<FT*t I v5#<J to falfaTO, 
^HTO falta <45R f<F fam Itaf ? fas*\jg v^ta TO ^TfalTO C*TC3T 
*ttar ssfcnc 3 ? TOilta* sriro toir wn urn 
'©fal<1 SfSR fai'sH^H I ^TOR falta fai^TO *lT<S* famfaCffR 
falTO I C^ “fe TOT*f m^TO TOT C*T C^ffT ^fel<T TOn^flTOR 
TO^T TOWT <J>talfa'®T '5T^T TO:, ^1'5TS >i<iRl<I'Q 
tar i bwic>o fafac*F to? fro wcro tof nfroi «^itaT 
TO TO° CW1M ^FCcT^ fvafa ^TOTTO ^[faRT 

centre of intellectual society 37 |C^ ' J 1!?<T?ll?!3tCTO I '4?l'G*l<T TO 
philosopher faCTO, \TO TOH CTO C^T$ fTO ^oTTERT 

<rr society gossip 3^5 ^ 1 CRSfRR W >TTO TOltsf^ TORTO 

?ta© yore's >tto totC“t?t failta© sttow <3 tocto 
^rT^ctst , ®ic<i<i '>5n*tH tor <^© 1 falta 'srro *rf o Rr*j^ntar*f 

■<im'IC<T CR*TO TOCR fiffe ^TSlc^ ^TTTORT TO I 

^ITO <71 ^rWlW-fl fn^TSTHTO vsfa'Itf ©flTOT ^JijST 

^Ttaitai' \aiw©' tor: rt^i tafR tot^tot far©;*!^ it»to 

^STTfSHcT CTOC^m >ft^' TO ^stCTO, C?1^CTO 5n >f^«?lC^ TO1TO 
CTO 'TOR ^T<Cvo^ I f#f^ igflTO ^tro 

2RTTOT, TORI af^s 3TTO ?TO, ’STT^TO ^SR^tyWT C^ftWT ^TO^ 

3 to to to af^?uc^ 1 trocar to ^ttto^s cto<it wjpz 
sTtoi to, Wf c*r ^rr^'Q c^*fi ^tror ^wtcto aT-swicro 
*£)^ro 2 [^ctoi toscct "snror 

^J^Tjjvo I <P13TO'Q 3S^C«T^ Wff C^TTORf I 

to^cto^ *r*R Irst Irw ^rrfer ^R'Q Mto to 5 ^ to^cto 
fsjroc^er ten 
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^rfart© fafaw teret ?w*rfa©T faren i 
fare t$ire ^ Ri*wf stcre *tt # teg 
o ^snr *i s w^f re^rr *11$^© *rr i vui^is ?n?r '©fa 

*tv£T*ireT fa*TTt ^rte©R, *F?nre<T ?R,W fafa *n*R 

stec^ri cto fan©;-*teTre fafa ^Ptres te?R, 

* 17 * 1 , 3 $W'Q fafa re>ifa ter fen, * 17 * 17 ^, w, ^tc% 
s©TSTt >f<p=iwt fafa fa*$ 3m IW SJ^VT ^pfasnfareRI >f<K<r|$ 
vsI'CTW ^l*13lT»ireH \skT<I TOI^re fecR l \ofal3 ^R7^cT©7<T 
fares fafa v©ki3 ww fas? *nrcs tenre '‘tt&r i v©ki3 

Ot<S, \Sj® 3 fa, v£R, •SR'Q v£1$RI '©k.13 fa<pS Tb^W'I^R ^p©53i WOH 
'G Srfare *T*R fafa O^r© Rre^TFSrfa 3*£<R ^ fas? 

3tre \©klM> >TT?[WT 3>T3C©3 I fafao ©faire RUR 'SIR 

^terar ©ki3 fa*Ft> ttrftc fare $T*W ^tre^r tt \ 

fafa 'oltMM'Cf* CTO sfR^r 3*t<R fasf >|»voHC l r<'G fafa 
sires sre sdter ?rfare c5«£t *rc<re i '©tew *ifcfa 3rerr >g ^3*fa 
spsrsr^r ^tertei 1 <mj iw<i *ftfa© ^trer fafa sR^m 
^rs? refaim © 1^13 *rfarefr *tere7 1 sr*?t sii©rt wra 
^Towrre <£\^k toi sri sir 3*re, t^i fa^; 3«n 

Iteg fate tef <3 fa&T C?R ^'erW^ 1 ^far&T 3 RIT 

refasnre fafa faw ^ire w?rteR srt resR ^te *rt *r>t 
um ^rre ^teT 3fa?n errtere re w?n re cwteire ret wire 
^©ter tmf >a re^ fas;-^ wterfa ter 1 n^anr sj^ire 

*t«r ©fa rei^^otr ^f?r fa^ret >trrt nrtreter sit ©*r 
fafa uQ^fpR >r^tr c^ft^coiH re v©fai<i ^sr^feR ^rarerR»^r5' 
c^n^fTo^s c^TNre Rifarm ^farrere^, rerew ®ri reR *ptw 
<$■ ^RT?r ^rcw snr ^tret farenr repp ^gfarre airfare 1 ret 
^©ter sire v£ppfa rereresr tenroR nfw^RT 
fafa “c^rr^re rereiteM” rsi fa?rr Twiwrafa ^t^r <3 
^itfa fltei #rhi ®ri srsttc ^rpr i 

ristrt ^■Eri"' p tte ^ten^R ?prfar ^tre fafa ^ ^n^-^srn^ 
Rsr^ire rer^r ore 1 sr^iteT ^ e i^prra s i srfate© >rf^- 
^rfaTv© ^T"«TT?r tr«R sit^T->ifafa 1 fafa ^ c f^srra s t re^fa *rfa^ 
TsiTfeiv© ^t?n >rte© ^t ^rfater ^ref ^fat>M4r 

^tentepR 1 srraMifwi-fai4H«i9r =Erre »ifabi«iHM 

R^rre ^teT *nt«M ^ ^tmter ^r fafa ^©ssr^ ^t^T t^R 
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<HNM f*rf? 


®Rf 35j*T asfaC^R, ^a® <l$. n afasia ^T^T S&|(.<P •i v '2H <F>T<}*1I $|f^?TT 
\gt«lWH t T®Ta$. 3.3,1 <5 2F*ia at$e1i CatcSm"! T^C«M l ®1gLl4 
a*iai'*i»a®M ®na w?$rK5 <£\$ zm-q iT<wi-ta^*rcaa *qa- 
a*&a i i£t^rm c%c#m f*rana $rt f®fa aaa fa^rr® faaifawa 
f®fa vor4vs>l9 afenwa <*iasf$ afaf® afca ^pcaa. *£ias 
ca^; >iT^iTss 3.3.C® at® a^aa * 11 $.IC'D vg^t^ f*p^*if«Ta , U<p fa^ne® 
ar&R aia ®T$ja awia*® ^caa i caarca'Q Wra ®ia®la 
mrffcn fwrt^f i voi^ui iaaa>e fvrfaa sana a?$.® 
’'aaa *rca i <ij5R^ ®!$;i<t wfwr g ®TeTarar i ?®ta caa 
ajve'a®' i i caa: fac^rai waaia tercasa w*n c®r aa>7:*i$; aca, 
fa 5 ® *fCaa ®RJ v£J® *f^f <ij® SfSjvsT C*rfa aT$ I afeTaT®TC® 
ffftwia caiae^ =^T CW CSTC5T caT?®sca ^®t^ $$t® ®u?ae®T 
®l'^rca <3 ®T$ja guardian^ « afsltfl' aai£t®a, OIWlT&a 
faaa ^saia^a^aa^a entaar sauna aa,<ra <ih 5 ?t aTat®a, caa 
eacaftf ®kin ^srraarat - c®na i a^aaTfw, f®fa *<pr *araa aT<rar 
aaa sraa Taos^ ^SaT -$TiS*ii Tacvs-n g ae^r ae^ caarala aT$.® 
^c®ra aia®1a faaa ®irc:*iTbai afae®ai ea^: fa^; <Tat«a 
aT«ic®d, “caa, a^a aar aferc^r aesp acsr ^rc® fa ^na aiw aar 
ara ar ?” anarar a® a^aa s^wratam aitaT fa , afaa s tew ^aa 
®Ta as? cwfaaT sj^r $^na i a?fr aaea ^fwi c®t fac^ea faaret 
: ®rf*$a, v$a aeai cara; fr^ra caraia aifacaa, fac*r*rt f$5ia cas: 
ea^ faaTfaac®rsr^, ®ta?ra aroara <na* 3 j, <?i>arfi> aa f®fa 
fatw c«ffac®ai ^aa ^asTTa;^ a^ara ^nta Prta aiti 
^T'SrMl<ica at®Twd§ c*na ar c^fr ^t®ta ^itac®^, ®f$ja 
*ra1^ ac^o ®T^rc*fa * 11 $. ic® as? ^T'Q ®fcra 
aT 1 tai^^a ®rt®Ta $.^ca ^® ^ia rt r! 

a® a^aa ^c£t<j<i area ^rsnalaTa aitaT «nta alfw $r^aT at®, 
M*?a ata $^c®c^ caaia attsar ^ 1 ^laiw ctftac® 
ata<pi®i ^tc® w caiawra ®rraaa $^®, ®nta ®rfa®ia 
aaara ^ja^aa ar«T^, ®ia acai 4® guest, fiffir aT ®ata a® taa?? 
^a, ftft*f ac®r^ca^ ®t$ja ca^a^®^ aia^rca a^r afac®a 1 
Mtfa a^aca ca ^^aia ^®nfaaic^ ca «na Mac^ ^t®ic® area 
ar§ 1 

fjfftf feaa a®i^ ®rt®5rr® 1 ca^rar TtKa <pic*e aa^ 
afas, av? <3 caroa cw faar aT i tat*f vaawa ^-a*r^: aw- 
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wtodl* Rfe© ?psn fe 

vic<$ M»n^r ifi 3 ^ *r*r ^c<rsr fei^i Rfe i 'oteia ^nvsluo 
w *rif& "^iffef c*ra;*f ^rrw <3 ^‘'tmr nrtus^ wfsia ^rrerfe 
>j^r '5u? 3 ic«T'Q fe 1 \skra ^i^t 

^i^-r^sr 'S ^rf\5?<*r ^t *ffei;< fen ^fer *j«jrq 
^ITfetJRPom S^ •TT I WWfe ^IW ®RI 'sslfevs 

Uffa RI$, fe ^fen 3RRRJ bfaw CR&Mi ^feoT *pfea urfa 
Rtl ^WHI #I\sT5I, “fef, Cvor princess” I fe*f 

>f^lM princess fe?R, i£R< WW4 Wtt ^*f<T ^t^RT ?TT®r? 

fesra spfei ferc^n Mr fa *pfen ^sr ^e»r? ufrt 
v£ivo *ifer ^feFifeft ^cor? um^rr 5^0 ^ taw 
^f%®R ? »$§; «p®[*«t1cvo »a\o ^ wrao cTff^r i ^inra 
arterai frfe ^fsR ©f^kunr ?rfes afew, \s>Ucrit erR>w fe 
^fen vsto RR5T SROT fen feR CW^T UTUnfeTM *TT=fR 
>$eiT£ ^r ^pfene^R, w fesT ^\s afesrsr ^ferrc^ 1 up 
^]5PMT UfU*I^ WOIM u&w Rit, ^r $&R *fe ? <fir<ra 
rttv foR 3w n *r*i =n*n feu ^ifesr *pfen wf fefneRi?£ 

’U’R ^fem^T 1 fera^ siwj 5^R »im4'ius 1 

fefa fw fepS RT37T 'Q um STPslR fen> EU^RfRR 

^rc?r<j Steaifeifert ^nfe^Ri rtwI - 
^TOur?r c^-csr fepf«re ^ferrfer 1 fefe ^fcnr 

®t1?r fen wsi'w c?jgs ceicsr ^fen T^tt^t 1 

r^ urr *nfe\o fern Rife ^?n w *wt fea ^rfe- 

5R ^pfejT, TO subfile* &fe<T ^fen, TO 5RW *RT- 
*TTR«rr ^rm uw fes??r ^sr, i£i^ *fur 

^‘ s> flR 5R^CH fe®RT ^lf?T e ff^ ®TTo ^UT, ^TTSf Uk “ifesR^, 
cu^srert Rraft'Q voki<i w ^<1 wg ^Iwr ^r 5 ^ *nfe >w;ra 
fe-‘ 5 lfelfo cTT« 5pfelTC^7 I 

^3BR9n ^1 
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^*rr?7f *rwwr vnr 

c\sT*rric*r to n?<rroR to 

sj^*r ?[f?m«R 5 r<csr> vg^l^t i ^Nr f^r 

fWR, a,fai*IM 'Q >R^2f^I<I WWIT'M ^>TT^ 

^rf^RT SfM^ 5TT« ^C?R i£R* vRJC*TC 5RR ^<I<RI'5>«T TO fa*TM 
WR3 5TH^ fcR vfR< CT^rHi fssfa PW TOT fa*IM feR, 
C^TR 5TWlfw^ <3 S?t«R fom> 

feR I ^XR SR WCf^T lR2R‘ ! >RT?R fef ^TSR &$*$ 
OTT'f '©T^R TO-fa*R7 1 w©R W TOR ''TT^TTT *TR I 

fWRT^R *m*OR 1 r*RT-1rTOSR m r RTOR Wif^FST 
^' s 1^r *Pf?RT *T*R ^'(OTI^-T *rf<PTOT fa*RT fRR 35TOR 
W*$\ *fH, C?l$ WI TO-fa*RT fWsT «lfTO© 

?i^t 1r*rt n^Rrfa faRi^ tot ^tspr 3>o?rr c*rr^r sr r 

<£R< STTRR^s ^ 5TT ^?^RT ?^TRT‘ s> RFf <3 *11*1 [Tw 

fsRlfTOR ^R ^hs 3TT ^'lOTTSR faw fw©R 
feR I ^R SFC6T NotelOT ^sit^ fsRfr^T *pto© $R R 
Rf^TOT TOT ^RT vofeR TORS^T ^¥T *1%®T I ftsfa TOH 
^feRToR TOT ^T?RT *F$WF*rt *Pf?IU© >S>!lT*TC*W I 

^f5RMR ^TOT ^WR aWiWt'SR HM’HJwwT' to 
CTO Iwr C*it ^STTOTt W& TO<T RvfiT 3 $C«R I i£& WlfS 
cw s'fes TOfhr to TOiffo, ^t-rTw >g *ii*rifw 

*3TTOR 'SRT CS 5 ^ *TT$S© ®nf^R, C'fiSlfa TOTfa*RT <3 
TOs^R ^pflsr '4H1 (Th 9R^ ^TR <P??RT ^iTRT WIWR TOSR, 
f*T*FT 'Q *KR fRRTfR TOFOT'G *IRllTOT*t #IC«R1 
SMCR <35>; TOT WlWRT«r ^f^FTOTTR, *TT?PtT 5MR, ^WRR 
5RPTR, ?ROTa K#TTOnR 3^0 SWR fe®R I ^R 
^•RRTTSTCR it^*IR =TT I ^ fflil ^T?^fR 

fa^l*||ssl ^IT-SR <P'TJIR S ^K'O’fRR feo,^SR?^ 

“P5lf*RS #!W ^f?R«>l s ta ^TR^ ^ ^CTR 5^5 

>FSITOT'Q ^tC53T RI fe? wrtP^SR ^«RT 

^ifflTbvb ^ff?RTC?R ffffN <PH11C.^ ^FR *Pf?RT ^T2R 

>0 f^PTOR $ * %TC*t< T SPS fer I *1*1^TRSfTWR 2f*fR 
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^rra?r fer *r^r'icrocR*i ^ i 4 ^ ^ifrwTvpr 

rTs^ RRM^?|C<? ®l|Tcr|\s ^flfSTVS • I 

wj'n\s ^e?n?r ^ot^fRr rtrtsfto frowsr toi^r 

5^0 ^r, <srr t<p 'Binti«iC'oii ^(rirI^cr'G ^rter s^cvs 
^iT^=i, ^;>q ^ c <i«?i i iq?ntHic«rar 

^aifacR^ ^vn<^ fa«n^rtop ctocr tot rtto 

’TMHI, TORT <s WPfi EdhTOnCTO =TTC5T c^tsRif^ rtwt 3?r 1 
wic^ T<ibic<j ^t^t *i?q *r;fwi'o rt, froTTOtfto 

^ncro sftorIit 'G <foi^r aRR*f 

^MW 1 ^ TORT ^IPTTVl'^CT RftfbTelRI <FC?R R^^f^RT^R TO <3 

*TCHIWI^H WRI CR RRTO ^cpffcr 2 RR W v£)^: sppv® 


^TvDSit'l ^^JTOfCTO CTO faCTOrt 3$?IT R7RT 2RTO fsWj'T'8'^ 
^STTTOS <PC?TR I i£J^TifC?F ^epftR, ^TTOTi-tC<P Rj B fr.R3 Rpft- 

Tro^'Ircr aro RnStpt bT«iC'© «nc^ i Tnsrrf^ af?rc?n:*r 

r^i'icrrgr* aw w tort ^tosi^r ?itor i qrRwrR 5$c\a§ 

CTOrRJ T«H^1<Pvsi <3 SjTOFTO ^TTTOT>0?nff©$ TORN f*1RR 

^ i tort cr too rt?r*m, cr rro RrsrfacTO f>w rcrto 
‘to*ijir c^pf’ *pnfas ^tcrt ^rnp^ 3$?nfwR tottst-r^to^ 
RI^Rl *ff?TTO fvU CRl) n «$' f*fRR>G RMlf>fRC*F C 5 ^ feo RT?R 
RT^a RTI CR RRCR RRTCW ^ 1r*TO wtfwi CR RT<rtw^ 
f*lRR f?CR Vol^l* ^RJ fcmi fRt M b\a *£\^K CR^ REft ^dl5l 5$RT 
TO I CRWRJ CR RI^lRTOR WTO Rgn^J ^fTOT fRSF Irw 
"RTOIrTCTO RRR frc^ ^fTSf^l 3R <fifelCTO TOTC^R CR 

w r^pT&r fsR, rttorrrto fro vort i 

^l^l<3RR R*5fpr Twiw ^i^'1'0 Rf^vo RTO PTTO 

f*WT fjfTO TOR a«PT W&CC'M nST^IW-sI Tb'S<;T'fif< R^5T 

'Q TOT SfT'a'ejJ'O TOTC^ f?TO ®RT 

TO«t1?n 5p SRT e ft?r RC^T feRR, ^^tctor to, 
TO<T»HI«f, STCRTCTOR CTO, d®r?^C*TM TO[, «5MWb»tt TOJ 'Q 

^tototor to; i ^r'tctor ^tro to^tc^r *ic*n 
^nrorcTOR to;, to^trtr Rc^T^rrTOr *. ^rw^tr TO5fR<T 

froj RRTlfitC9RT ^ ^5PR f»TTO fwiRSTrfeC’® R*^l5 «||T^C^ 
“RTtoR RTI ^TOr ^TTO ^TO?BT RH^RC^P *pfr Wllw 

Riter ^rrfRCvo f*pn^?rr ^ s^r tro^ir ^tc^toer^ tot^r 

W5 RT^PCnS RiT^WR RTI CTORBCTO RIPT af^oPTOTT 
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*f« 5 f a Nrr ?rw 


^1^*1 ^nf^wasr str^pm sR7a?r ?<<i^'Q 

W fw^TTC^T a<*[ a*T*g ^’PSTC'O ^WTft ^CcriH l 

^ fa?rm fa*RT >q ^pfNr <™<t wrpt ^srr i 

^iwy ^Wro $RT *M4MW 'S ^rn^OCvS^ 

a$;c*iifrr®m ^rf^cTT *5 T*r ^tar srwim 

^®<T f*P¥T TOR Jfjn'lCTRR ^PC^T I <£)^ 5 =^cT f\sfa 

wr ^nT 3Twr, wn « ^hf ^rtt k?Ri 

^rremaim'R f*r*FR o *q*fwoi g ^ n wH*fT 
£r*f\a =wRTf^'Q s^cst ^sfg* ^fsrcnfawg t^r sr 

«h$. I ^SRR 5*5 '©tq.lfl <Mil ^ c 1 £ o f T5T <3 3^ e feivslt4>, 

tottcrtor ^aTM'^wi vstero spfh#® gsrfaspqR ^ wf?r- 
^rit ^RrfRRk^g ^=i<f c^nfe^i casra ^fesri 
*bq* >ttc«t ws, 5^ ^r?f wfswm^pr ctot t^f^rf^oTT 
fa*rJi*ic*M *rr i ara ^b-q^ :to?t fsp^ i£Wrrtc\5<t f^RR- 
Brf=ro ^rei<j a*a^ tmjvs a?r ^rr srf^n farora tot 
afasifw «trrh a«R 

wra fw f^sTC^ wfisfc ^rRs^q f*wr twrc^ 

<jl^<js f^-aTOi 4 >-^<r|T(jC<> “In every sense most advanced 
school in Bengal”, ^fe^rT '^TvaT^'o ^RT I 

fa^n >q fava^^TwRr ^i<p[?*^5 ht<tV<t ^o&fwR 
^wrc^ >rwhi fros ^R^aw ^rr^TRT i f^fa g vskrer *$&i?r 
£*pr a^aiTM g >is>b<n wff*^ ^ <,fw>ST?f g aiii-Mica 
f^^c-sfg ^si*vo f a?r ^jt ^dR <3 ww1f«p^r aror 
fTWRTsr a^ar«nraR fa?r wnft 3 $?rc i <$ k 

^er-iCT a^^ra ^a^g v$Ttos ^i<iwn aiaaa 

cto^t afe© ©nfaerR ^ ^iai^i '©r^rer af'© T ror ar& *nv&5 
^ snfHl ' vp ^lt©*t?r Vf^aT *f*fl£c© «TO^T I f^WT f^STa 

2?^o fsf^Rr sn^ 3s 3pff^ alwn^r ^ptot ^cota ?nzpfi5 w\c^ 
^j?ft trrtt g 4 iwTm^1c^' a<rHT spp^rr ?prr w— 

“The two students of first class are found to be up to the 
standard of the Second Class of Zillaih Schools in Euclid 
and Algebra ; Mr. Grant considers that as far as these 
students are concerned, there is no reason why they should 
not go up for examination at the end of the year.” 
so*H a^n^s' ^ToWnsi fam^nrerer c*jr, 
f^f^tTRRrg sTRter =nti f^j 5ROT <s 
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wrerk mii'sncro ^ sn*£ 

5ncf(^?r w toI 1 ^* fw<r 

^T^sjfvs ^T«i<p|\si fa“l^rITTO 2FTR <T-C<H, voT^RI i 5RI 
'SilC'TWH ^X?R I i£l^ ?FC5T ^pfs^FsT 

faa^fWTeTCTO TO ^TTsfTsT 3^1^f W^IMOT 

T>tcicu srreTC's ^sri to 5 ^ tobt 

fsiC®T C>T3RT C^T *pfea sfKTIR I ^KR<p s&^f TO f 5 ^ 

5?r c*r toott <3 5tvsj^ csn^nvsT ^g?R *pf<r?nre r 

^oT3TO 'sri <<mS fsrcro ai<i?*-^"<p toI^t ^i^h® ^ 

TOl^T?r C3T*TMT 2Pr*fa ‘-pT^Cvs 

sTRfifa*ic^ toIto ^'sifs^s' T«tM=r 1 ^b-qq ^ 

sn?rf*v5^ to'Npt ^t^hs 1 ctot 5nc^ prefer, 

^cstrr ^t^TOnra tt^rcro <a<rv sprcstrr 

\s=$*m«to ^rsFcrra toIw sr i toI'm tort >q 

SPR^fro ^5R^ foT?TOTfeeR, C*T TOl^p^ 

TOSC^ ISWI ^ 4 S>lDrtf TOfapEJ ^ff 5 ^ C^T^IWT 

^Ttot fsicro^ 1 Vc*h i *b*q \t ^ 17 ^? 5>qc*r ^Tsjst ^rf<rc*f 

R5BF ^RTC^eT fs^l^T SJT^% 2JTOFT ¥OR 
^—Tliat tlie female candidates be admitted to the 
university examination subject to certain rules. 

ifl^pfS PPRWlfa *ftTO *lfl1c*rtf v£)§ t^lcssfl' ^va ^HBT 
TO^PiTh RR '0|'aJ*\s fdb^ ^TFPBT E^l^T ^ei^fatlrsT 

C2ffaff5*$ ^t«BPi\ai c&wittei ^nrar T*h>t©' «iT«f ^?r 

*^CTO BRJ 3>G?IH ^b-qb* RTCTO ^oTT 

*<pT Mroi ^TT5TI 

v£) TOcTT <3 WrH^rt ^fCTO Wttft $&*W I 

va^c*r Rranssn srEftenfro ®ri 

^OT I TO®TT <3 Wrl^ft C5fgRl TO51 'tfWC'S STO^Wlt^ 
&5 f*TO? TO-SPrf^f^T <3 RRTt<T aw ?T# aTsa^lvol I 

^b-qb* ^^ICTO T'SCW< 5TTCTO l^^twiT^TO TOl^l^ ^‘ s lf 5 ^a 

gfena =®R^f\s ^tot 5^ ^pf?rc®R 

^ic?Rr ws fa*i«T<Hjiei«w «a^aR f'ol^ra <3 WNbtr 

sfe® to=to Ttot^ ^tt sno^nus tostt toI^t 

5r jtt^i to^ptst ^?tt 
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’l?5|‘ s toT aWT W 


caT^nw >iU\s 3jtaT aialfacaa s?aj t^iai H^ca ca 
’srfaw ^awm aferTfeora, towuw iqpffcfi&s a*caa i 

5 i^ <r ll^l ?«tT^'ns Sf^aa v£l<N v vo a4<P« 14 aTCSft C*ta 5?T aft I 
Ma pw Taa;a ^i^rt fera, raaat aifer aialas^&a 
aacafo TaarT3T® ^lacaa ara 55 ® stret awiTacaa a*Ta?n aca 
« aifcw aialwi'wcfl bra^n c«r4TtaT Tacwa aiT^ca* aT^W rs 
nrlwIWR ^a< £RT«f Ca ta T*F¥T >3 

Taw srTacaa ^rrwf a;aT aia ait i iaw a«rw1a?3; 4iW<w- 
Twcaa ^f*Fw ®ri ^a^TS Tawaa ^aa <^toi Tacs?t T*rw 
w srea Twracvy csitaca CT^Tsura ca w^wi aw srea 

^Iwt^R, aaa^'l -«ri4OT aTaT Wf aa>«$l4 SWJ TWT HRI^ 
voT^r a;aTfavs ^taT ^f^n vote in ^a^pf ai^- 

a^a ^IW<3 T<14T57 4>l4C^ I ^b'^b’ a^R^f *HWHIWa ST^gl 

3tc*r ^tera afatafavo arwiTwi Twrw w acw aw 
Wl1^l4l?l«r 4TCa4 Cb^ra CW^ 4WT Tl^TwrTw, vo^R 4W1S 
T*iwi^a wf vat Taw wvscaa w Tasf *wi snsa a*Taai 
»at spprTSa aw aw &aTvo atfaaT wipf fofa ca cwa 

voisit to, aw m §sras asTaar ^a^TS csp& 
aiTwiTaw^o afaw asTaai aan a^Tnar Twirea ca aral'G 
a^aro aTtw a*a&rT*ite?c\£> a^caa aaw ^tre arcs 
afss^R af^M^RR RvsTf a^TaC^S aaT 5 ^ sa rt 1 aiTaaa- 
Twra a^aa*, a^a Taw aT ^tca cwn?i ara'Ta wr 
sT<ac^ aiTaca Ta* ar tor a^aca^ TaT*bNo stre ar aiTaai, aw 
afTTwi a^a Tw^ araw Tw 1 aw arat aaa* 

aaca ai^ca atfaaT a^a Taw Taacw ^Taar amarTwr 

Iwm aTabiaa aia^T wa 1 \st^ aaaalaa ca aw 
2^ar arala wftaaw anw afen ^Taarc^ vst^tu© aero 
ai^i ^cwT'Q T^Ta^ ^rsr«ft >3 aaawTaaa 1 a^Tacarcaa aw 
T\sTa aMarTwT Tawrcaa wfw aTa^sna wi ^as a^a 
^ waja TwraaiT^ aa^a a^Taaia aw ®i^aT Trora v0)V0j*\D 
Taastfa^ waaiw cmai^w ewawa ^rm^a c^naw 
cacarTaaTer aT^fa <3 aca aww ^raa aTaar vsi^iw caa 
aiawm Taw Tacwca aTaa^ afaaT aaia aTaaT WaiTswa ca 
aiVa^i'Q aai^ij a*Tac^ area ait 1 aa 'Q ^csra 
*i1a? atar ^kra catacaa aiaaic^ T^oTa ^scarsa aa aa a^a 
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3;arf?re f 1 srerrcR i aTa^nw TOft 

^nT«RRi ^htc^s afaf'&a ^rtt ftsfa w ^s?r ^nf^rar 
f*rara*M wi^t ^c*n?*nT a^*r ^risst'G *f^i% i f*m vst^tcw \o 1 to 
< 4^ «IWR spqfapvff f^qf^n^RT NfiklW CSFC5TT 
siRiHla ^f<»ii s&'tof f»w aro aa&'fcirc *pfw 

?mn <to<j ^ja^r a*TR ^\W' utw a*re wrrs *rt 
DT’TOT *lTw ^ToT *^T*R I <|5f«TO SjT^r ?faT TO*n§ 3?TO 2TRT 
■$T^> a s t<i<r ^r^M%|C?r a?r #»nw ^iTaa c?t 
'airo tot aaifaa ^?n c^*Rre*5<3 ^fronvoi?r TOa sferr 
aMa *5 T*r ^?r, ^rasrrsrT ^nlTwra ^srofac^ SPTTfaa 
<1>T<JCa w ^jt?T< 3 ^£|aa<J TOft ^fMa# aKJISR 'SV'Uf 
TO *lT^*1l T<Htil«1Ufl*s1 aT^R TO^FT ^T*RII TOft 

^rrsf afvo^T?r ^ i ^T*maRi ^<srs t ^r^Tata 

« *mT*-<Hl uFfte? *psrr1wT *?Um ^T^«tt *rtw ata?«&© 
^?r ^b’b’o %*(>ic«r «ir* ^T?rt to^t ^ a^n 

TOT <4<T;a 5rf5©TT ?fMa?T afa*&T ^CR I 

iS^TTR^ aI3X<T «£l^n?T ^ I UT^T 

SFMl^WafW* *RT fafa ^TJ e f e ^s|«1 , t«r^liI W*nf9TTO >fPT 

aMa” 5TTC5T 47 ?lMa ’'ST'R 7CR «TTTO ^C**f*TI 
fer wfi^is' sfcr f»iWar srf^oTRrr ita srtsf prt st^rf 
S FTCW ^Ta ^STT aRa3 *RF*RRRF aTTO^a Tbfaw'H <3 faffSTURI 
?5ffs?T aroro >r^iw 1 

tjtot M fa^WiTaacai ^mVjrw 4^ 
vft&m&f “TORT W *t1fa RTT^I 3RT TfRTCR I ‘ 3F TRI«T 

^•aTC^vS ^6M*3R7TCtff ’at^TRT^ vSOt'JTC^T 5RER “Indian Women’s 
Education Association’’ *3£jfaa 5RT, *nTOT a<fR 'Sc B >t M rf f^T 
f*p^«if»rTO to1ct 5T Wvs ^Irt i ®nf=TTOr <j;f^ to^t 
^TrT W^a M^TO ^5JWT a^T«f 1 

>ITC5T “Bengal Women’s Education League” 

’UTO aRia^r ^a c i')T^>nc< >0 ^ncar sngrsf^c^ “The 

All-India Women’s Conference” 147 >|'®l , Wff , T f^TTTW at^l?r 
WWC«T *?ffi»PTO f^T?*RT 5|*aCT^ V6tTO WTSTa R? ^STO5I 

a«irof«r ftsfa »irtf*wBr «n^f“tRF T^tttw f^W, dt^bto^t <3 
*r?r1?r 9i^, 9 i;^^t«! s }‘ <s ^rr?rs *?*f T<«ww c'f'QTO 
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to?tt ?rm 


*F*fC^ ^ CTO 1w W?TO1C^ 'Q ETOC^T srf^U fWTTOT 

*pto^ ^ cto fwr «nftraraH 'Q c^rr^r *i?c®n fwwar 
toT to? faro toiw tos*r ^T<raT f^nc^r afvoKrl 

vsfro "to i£i^fd fa^ro tor*r sictor i \oF5t s^yr 

vtnspwdri toIpt*! c*r to?te*tj ^Tnsjw^i' <&?ucsr fa**r- 

TOC^ TOC*^ ^T C*IIC&$ ?P»^ f^T ^TTI ?vaT*& TOJ^T TO 
*I?fTOT fcrc*P*n®CTO TOTO ^RRf«RR facsrter to")w<! TOT ^ 
?Q$ ^feo<T mTOR <PC?R I v$SRJ VoT$IW ST^TOPR 
'S)WW<1'8 'EjvoT'f^o fel^roTSR ^tcs© 33TI *MTO 5*5 “TOT TO*H^ 
\5TTO “New India” ^j'^5? TOTO <£^ TO^TO? ^5*JTCTO 
*ra<ST 3STTO ^PCSR I ‘‘rfsT^TO \»TC*n C*T ^ScT*^ >8 sTvcCTO fePTT 
VTT^P 'Ol^.l TO«TT?r 'oTC^TI'Q f<P^ ^ST ^?T »Tl^, '®«nf' 7 f *TT^T QjT&^ 
<TfTOT SIR 3&S1IC** TOI f<5fa Iwfa?© 5R *TT^ I 

CT9MJ TOETO TOlsdTv!) \ol%IW 2STTO *TE^ TO*! ^BTR I 

^stCRT ©rl-qR-si ; TO?? ! 2Po <??5.«1 I vaC<l <3^fr> 

^?«n sn ^fror i? nf^ =tt i TO^rtro etoc^ srjkteto 1%E<nTOTO 
TO VDiTO ’^SWRT ®RJ TOTOPfl C^HQ E5*T>T «tt ^Ttot ^t s? p 

‘‘t-'talT^ol | TO5TT E^ WTO **jJ\!>C<P 

<rm<i topt tot $ft?to tpt 3?9r1w <pTW 

TOST^SF ^fTOTE^N 


2T5TWS *!E3FmWTtr 
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MESSAGE SENT BY SAROJINI NAIDU. 

'(On thoccasion of the Memorial Meeting held 
on 26.7.1946 at Calcutta) 

How deeply I regret that owing to illness I 
am prevented from offering personally my 
tribute of love and admiration to the memory of 
Srimati Sarala Ray, who has gone to her rest, 
after the brave and strenuous labours of a rich 
and varied life that covered over eight decades 
of history. For this remarkable woman was 
indeed, part of the history of our times and a 
true pioneer of the Women’s Movement for 
emancipation and progress in India. 

At a period when women all over the world 
were still fettered by conservative tradition and 
manacled by the edicts of narrow social cus¬ 
toms, Sarala Ray proved a rebel of spirit and 
ideals. She refused to be shaped into the current 
conventional pattern of docile and dependent 
womanhood. She was endowed with undaunted 
courage and undefeatable purpose and a domi¬ 
nating personality softened by persuasive femi¬ 
nine charm. She dedicated herself to her cheri¬ 
shed task, on hehalf of women, with enthusiasm 
and unflagging zeal, and in due time she gathered 
around her men and women of vision and convic¬ 
tion, who shared her passion for the liberation of 
Indian Womenhood from ignorance and inferior 
human status. In the course of her long life she 
faced many travails, but hers were also noble 
triumphs. The model School for Girls, which she 
established in memory of distinguished friend 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale will always remain a 
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monument to her own earnest and untiring work, 
carried on with such selfless devotion and 
success. She was, in token of appreciation and 
gratitude for her many services for the genera¬ 
tion of Indian Women, elected president of the 
All India Women’s Conference and became one 
of its honoured patrons. 

She, who in her youth had been a brave unben¬ 
ding pioneer, became in her genial old age a 
gracious matriarch, receiving the spontaneous 
love of innumerable friends relatives, who de¬ 
lighted in her wisdom her mellow experience 
and the vivid story of her life, so full of life 
and shadows:. . . and now she has passed out of 
the world bequeathing to coming generations the 
memory of an untiring soldier, who fought with 
unequalled faith and fortitude, the early battles 
of freedom of her sex and so for the freedom 
of India, her Motherland. 
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SARALA RAY 


• 

Your letter of the 6th July, redirected from 
Poona arrived here on the 10th. The news of the 
passing away of Mrs. P. K. Ray has caused me 
much pain. I had seen a short notice about it in 
the Social Reformer of the 6th July earlier that 
morning. It is tme that after one’s alloted span 
of life, however short or long it be, life must 
come to an end, but the knowledge of this inevi¬ 
table fact can hardly lessen the pangs of 
separation. Mrs. P. K. Ray—Ma’ to her intimate 
younger friends, was a woman whom it was both 
a pleasure and privilege to know. Born of an 
old and well-to-do Bramho family, she had been 
greatly influenced by the ideology which pre¬ 
vailed and was considered de rigevr by the 
Bramho Society in the last quarter of the past 
century. Thus it was that in her younger days 
she thought a great deal of the western mode of 
life. Western Social life, Western manners, 
speech, literature, each had a halo all its own 
and as such, these had a unique attraction for 
all those who had the betterment of their own 
social structure deep down in their hearts. Mrs. 
P. K. Ray could hardly escape this glamour of 
the West until her first visit to England, when 
she began to realize that, inspite of her superior 
education up-bringing and national culture, she 
was only one of a subject race. Un-official people 
were always very kind and hospitable, but she 
could not help being aware of a feeling of 
patronage even in a land which has always 
boasted its love of freedom. In those far off 
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days she and her sisters were given the advan¬ 
tage of higher education which till then was* a 
matter of taboo among girls of her social rank. 
The idea of girls being educated in schools and 
Colleges was new and frightening, both on 
account of its newess, and its possible evil effects 
on Society in general, as conjured up by the 
large section of people calling themselves ortho¬ 
dox. The father of these young ladies Durga 
Mohan Das being a man of vision and having 
a real respect for womanhood dared social criti¬ 
cism so that his daughters might receive the 
benefit of proper and higher education. The 
brave sisters attended College along with the 
boys of their generation, under the most hostile 
and critical gaze of Society, and family friends 
in particular. Sarala Devi (Mrs. P. K. Ray) 
soon set every one in College at ease by her 
perfectly natural ways and manner thus making 
it easier for girls of the following generation to 
come to its portals without the silent and often 
open persecution which the sisters had initially 
to endure. All this had however left a deep 
impression on her mind to be translated later in 
her unique effort to further the cause of 
women’s education in the province of Bengal. 

Of a striking personality, and highly digni¬ 
fied Mrs. P. K. Ray, as a young woman, was a 
brilliant social figure, a leader of fashion, she 
reigned in Ballygunj—a veritable queen; but ins¬ 
pite of her pre-occupation with social life her 
home always claimed the first attention. True 
to the Das tradition, she was extremely generous 
in her gifts to the poor and needy. She was also 
lavish in her hospitality and her drawing-room 
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was the meeting place of not only the then 
leaders of Political thought and Social Reform, 
but also of Indian and foreign scholars, Scien¬ 
tists, diplomats and heads of religious orders. 
She was a charming conversationalist and the 
sincerity of her welcome liad its own peculiar 
magic. Life continued thus for some time until 
she became acquainted with the late Honourable 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale. By this time the enchant¬ 
ment of the West was on the wane, owing partly 
to a newer realization of the glories of her own 
province and land which were being made known 
to the world through the Scientific discoveries 
of Dr. Sir J. C. Bose (her-brother-in-law) and 
the poetry and philosophy of Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore—an old and esteemed family friend—but 
mainly to the increasing humiliations constantly 
heaped by western people on Indians in their 
own land. She soon became a follower of 
Gokhale’s Liberalism in politics, while his ideal 
of selfless service was slowly and steadily taking 
possession of her mind. Her second and third 
visit to- England still further enhanced the desire 
to see her Country gain its rightful place among 
the Nations of the world. It was about this time 
in 1908 that I first came into intimate personal 
contact with her in London, where on arrival I 
stayed with her for one month before moving 
on to other quarters. During this short time she 
had already adopted me as her sixth daughter. 
The sincerity of her affection and the purity of 
her heart, soon created bonds of love and respect 
which have held me to her ever since. Originally 
a friend of my own mother now I claimed her 
greater friendship. I had complete run of the 
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house, her wardrobe and even her jewellery. In 
London she mothered all Indian students and 
it was under her hospitable and kindly roof th&t 
1 had the opportunity of forming some rare life 
long friendships—friendships which always give 
but never ask for anything in return. She took 
most of us young people as she found us—consci¬ 
ous equally of the faults and the good qualities 
of each. It would be difficult to find a person 
who can give to youth and its many follies such 
deep and sympathetic understanding. To the 
ones most dear to her, she would when hard- 
pressed, gently point them their mistakes but 
always with the remark “But you are still very 
young.” Never any rebuke or an unkind word 
or look, but there was! always a kindly motherly 
smile, in the presence of which, one felt ashamed 
even to harbour an unkind thought. 

Her appreciation of one’s good points was 
a direct stimulus to strive for higher ideals. 
Through out her life she remained the centre of 
adoration of her own family and a wide circle of 
devoted friends. 

After her return in India in 1914, Mrs. Ray 
felt she must give her personal service to the 
Country. This was soon to find expression in the 
establishment of the Gokhale Memorial School 
for girls. 

During the past few years the acquaintance 
between HonTble Mr. G. K. Gokhale and the 
Rays had ripened into deep friendship with res¬ 
pect and esteem on either side. Sarala Devi could 
not always see eye to eye with Mr. Gokhale’s 
politics—when he was inclined to become a trifle 
impatient—but she and Dr. P. K. Ray always 
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gave him the most patient hearing, and later he 
\Yould often confess of the joy and great help 
he received from the intellectual companionship 
of these two devoted friends. After the untimely 
demise of Mr. (xokhale in 1915, Mrs. Ray felt 
that she could best contribute to the memory of 
this brilliant scholar, politician and friend by 
trying to carry on his ideal of service of his 
fellow beings through the channel of education. 
There were laid the foundations of the institu¬ 
tion which bears his memorable name and which 
has already been acknowledged as one of the 
best of its kind in Bengal. Her own large house, 
No 7 Ballygunge Circular Road in Calcutta— 
with its grounds, was immediately turned into a 
hostel for the girls of the school, Mrs. Ray and 
Hr. Ray retaining a few rooms for the personal 
use of themselves and their youngest daughter. 
Every difficulty was surmountable. A bus was 
wanted to take the girls to school. Mrs. Ray 
immediately secured a cheque from her brother 
Mr. S. R. Has, who gave one large enough to buy 
the required vehicle. The School building 
needed additions and alterations. Requests to 
some friends and the necessary amount was 
forthcoming. There was difficulty with the hostel 
mess servants. Her own servants went over to 
look after the comforts of the students and for 
years, all deficiencies in the hostel and school 
budgets were met from her own personal 
account, all her bank balance going to the school 
eventually. The woman, who had always found 
a large three-storied house small now lived on 
one floor of it with her family, with one verandah 
serving the place of Hrawing rporrt* and study 
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for herself and Dr. Ray. The number of girls 
increased yearly. The evenings which were often 
spent in brilliant and spectacular social surroun¬ 
dings were now devoted to the personal care and 
attention of the girls, who rightly regarded and 
loved her as their Mother. It was wonderful to 
watch her so gentle, kind, loving and gracious to 
her little charges and to the small band of highly 
trained young women teachers whom she had 
collected round her. One of these later was a 
young woman from Travancore, Eaxmi Monon 
for whom Mrs. Ray maintained great affection 
and regard throughout her life. It was always 
with tenderness and gratitude that she would 
refer to the two years of devoted service given 
by “Baxim” to the Gokliale Memorial School. 

As years rolled on, the school began to 
attract many scholars from all over Bengal and 
the North and it was not long before it had a 
fine building of its own contributed partly by 
Mrs. Ray, partly by the Das family and the 
public. Mrs Ray’s life had now taken a different 
turn. The one time leader of Society was now 
the Organiser and Manager of a great Public 
Educational Institution. 

Mrs. Ray lost her only son in 1921. Stricken 
as she was, she bore the calamity in public with 
magnificent fortitude and courage. ‘My Khoka 
is gone’—She said in Bengali and resigned 
herself to her sad and lonely fate. But some of 
us were to find the mother weeping bitterly at 
various odd hours in the privacy of her own 
room. She was soon to receive another shock 
though of a minor nature to the above when her 
two small grand-sons were taken away to 
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England for their education. She tried to per¬ 
suade herself and her friends that what had 
happened had been for the best, but most 5f us 
could not help feeling that a good bit of joy had 
thus been taken out of her lonely life. In Janu- 
ary 1933 Dr. P. Iv. Ray, Scholar, Philosopher 
and her lifers companion was called away. 

Sadness often tends to embitter the life of 
its unfortunate victims but Mrs. Ray tried to 
forget her sorrow in a greater effort of service 
to her fellow beings*. She now moved into a small 
apartment in the School building with her youn¬ 
gest daughter who was also destined to leave her 
shortly afterwards. 

One day on the way to Shillong in 1946, I 
found her in her rooms in the School, sitting on 
a divan smoking her favorite cigarette—for she 
loved smoking and had done so openly when the 
practice was still confined to the privacy of the 
boudoir in European Countries—dressed in a 
creamy white silk saree, her wet hair hanging 
over her ageing shouldrs, a sanyasini, presiding 
over a great and model educational institution. 
She was evidently delighted to see me but was 
there a mark of growing loneliness on that 
beautiful face? The school now claimed her 
wholely and completely. During the past few 
years of war she had to move the school to 
safety. This was achieved by taking it over to 
her estate in Hazaribagh again at much personal 
inconvenience and sacrifice. 

Mrs. P. K. Ray presided over the Sixth 
Session of the A. I. W. Conference at Madras. 
In her Presidential Address she stressed the 
great desirability of improving the home and 
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making it a centre of health, happiness and cul¬ 
ture and emphasised it as one of the primary 
needs in the building and growth of a great 
nation that she envisaged India to be. She was 
one of the few Indian women residing in 
England who had joined the First Great Mass 
procession of Women organized by Mrs. and 
Miss Pankhurst (1910) to demand the right of 
Franchise for British Women. Disillusion- 
ments of life she would often express by her 
favourite saying: All idols have feet of clay. 

During the short period that I could spend 
with her on the return journey from Assam in 
the same year I was glad to find her thoughts 
revolving round the Philosophy of the GITA. 
Renunciation and Service to Humanity. She 
was proud of the glorious past of the Mother¬ 
land and looked forward to her attaining still 
greater heights in future. My last vision of Ma 
is that of a serenely calm and dignified dear old 
lady who still carried her age with ease, giving 
her loving blessings to me and my late husband 
as we pranamed to her before leaving Calcutta. 

It was in Calcutta on the 29th June, 1946 
that this noble daughter of India has gone to her 
eternal rest. But it is through her purity of 
heart, devotion and sacrifice for an ideal, that 
she will continue to live in the memory of her 
own and her adopted children and the many 
generations of our women who have been privi¬ 
leged to have had her guidance during the most 
important and formative years of their lives. 

LAKSHMIBAI RAJWADE 
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It is difficult to write about some one with 
whom one’s joys and sorrows have so close an 
association, as one’s Didima (grandmother). It 
is even harder to be detached and objective, in 
endeavouring to place a picture of her, I am 
drawing both from my personal experience and 
of wliat I have heard about her life. 

A unique sight met those who visited 7, 
Ballygunge Circular Road in the mornings, the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. P. IC. Ray, in the year 
1920. In the upstairs verandah they would find 
a dignified lady of nearly sixty years old, seated 
on a low stool cutting vegetables on a ‘boti’ with 
a large number of vegetable baskets by her side. 
This was Sarala Ray. She was cutting the vege¬ 
tables to be cooked not only for her own home 
but for all the boarders of the Gokhale Memorial 
Girls’ School, which was then in a hired house. 
There was nothing unusual in this as in those 
days Indian women in the Joint family houses 
were used to it. What was surprising was that 
at the same time she was dictating to a Steno¬ 
grapher on intricate matters regarding edu¬ 
cational policy or in connection with the school 
affairs of which she was the Secretary. To the 
visitor who entered, she would incline her head 
and pass over a copy of the plan for the Gokhale 
Memorial Girl’s School building and the funds 
required for it. WTien she finished, if querried, 
she would say that it helped her to think and dic¬ 
tate more clearly if her hands 'were dfecupied in 
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this way. Those who had helped her' with funds 
at the outset derided the idea that so much 
money could be found for the school building, 
but she was adamant. Subsequent events showed 
that she was able to translate her dream into 
reality. 

Sm. Sarala Ray, the eldest daughter of 
Sliri Durgamohan Das, one of the distinguished 
leaders of the Brahmo Samaj and of the social 
reform movement in Bengal, was born on the 
26th November 1861. Along with other women 
belonging to the Brail mo Samaj, she was given 
an education, denied at that time to the vast 
majority of Indian women. She was thus 
naturally a pioneer, an honour which she shared 
with other women of the Brahmo Samaj. But 
there was some thing unique and singular in the 
personality of: this woman who not only showed 
rai’e courage and determination but whose vision 
was far in advance of her times. 

Her mother died when she was still young 
and the responsibility of her younger brothers 
fell on her. Her brothers, Satish and Jotish and 
her cousin Chitto (Deshbandhu Chittaranjan 
Das) were devoted admirers of their Midi* I At 
an young age, she learnt in the 4 school of life ’ to 
be a home-maker while she was still a pupil in 
school. 

She and her friend Kadambini Ganguly 
were the first women not in India alone, but in 
the whole of the British Empire to be allowed 
to go up for an University Entrance Examina¬ 
tion. This right, however, was only allowed to 
them after they had proved their capability by 
coming upto the mark in a far more severe test, 
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for which some of the most distinguished profes¬ 
sors of the University were the examiners. Thus 
she and her colleague were pioneers in opening 
the portals of university life to women. 

At young age of 16, she married one o.f the 
most learned men of the time Dr. P. K. Ray who 
was the first Indian to be the Principal of the 
Presidency College. In her father’s home she 
had come into touch with many of the outstan¬ 
ding personalities of the day who had fearlessly 
borne the ostracism of the narrow orthodox 
societv of the times. In her husband’s home she 
met distinguished philosophers, academicians 
and intellectual thinkers of the time. 

In the early years of this century the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. P. K. Ray was known to be a 
place, where people from all parts of India 
gathered and met to deliberate on many prob¬ 
lems. They came to know each other well. There 
was nothing formal about these meetings and yet 
the stalwarts and the leaders of that time 
whether they were politicians or educationists 
came to this home and derived inspiration from 
it. Gokhalc, Chintamani Padshah and even 
Gandhiji for some time, when he first came from 
South Africa, were amongst those, who visited 
her. 

Sarala Ray was particularly interested in 
the problem of education and that of improving 
the status of women by giving them proper edu¬ 
cational opportunities. She was the first woman 
in Bengal to start a Mohila Samdti in Dacca 
where her husband was then posted. Later she 
started a Samiti in Calcutta also. In her own 
inimitable style in an article she has Said that 
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women could only become jn’oper home-makers 
and adequately understand their duties to 
society as a whole, if they were given projfer 
education through which the full development 
of their personalities could take place. The 
training of teachers who were to impart an edu¬ 
cation which was “education for life” and not 
mere theoritical knowledge, was matter to which 
she gave a good deal of thought. 

Sarala Ray lived in London for some years 
when her husband was Education adviser for 
Indian students in London in 1910. It was 
during this period that she started the Indian 
Women’s Education Association with the express 
purpose of providing scholarships for the 
training of Indian women teachers in the U.K. 
At this time her only son was at Oxford. The 
students from the Universities of Oxford, Cam¬ 
bridge and London used to come to her on Sun¬ 
days and Holidays where she cooked Indian food 
for them and provided a congenial home atmos¬ 
phere. Many of the students who were inspired 
by her, became distinguished in different spheres 
of life at a later age, but they never forgot the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. P. K. Ray where they had 
been so welcome when they were aw T ay in a 
foreign country. 

Sarala Ray was a great believer in inter¬ 
caste and inter-provincial marriages, as a way 
of cementing unity in the country. When much 
later in 1941, her grandson Subrato Mukherjee 
(who later became the Air Marshal of India) 
married Sharda Pandit, a girl from Maha¬ 
rashtra, she was extremely happy. 

Sarala Ray faced domestic tragedy when 
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she lost her only son in 1922 and a favourite 
daughter in 1917. Her son encouraged her 
efforts and the Gokhale Memorial Girls’ School 
came into existencnce in 1920 in a hired building 
while he was still alive. Inspite of great odds she 
ultimately succedcd in building the school accor¬ 
ding to her own ideas. It was not marely the 
building which in itself was an achievement, but 
more important than this is the fact that she 
introduced an education system which today is 
accepted by all. In the school curriculum domes¬ 
tic science (including laundry), comparative 
religion, Hindi, music and games found as im¬ 
portant a place, as other subjects. She also 
introduced a new system which today is recog¬ 
nised as the project method of teaching. She 
personally undertook to mould the teachers both 
trained and untrained to understand the new 
educational curriculum which she had intro¬ 
duced. The word she used for the teachers was 
‘workers’. Today we use the ‘educators’ or edu¬ 
cation workers. So this too is evidence of her 
foresight. 

As a Member of the Senate of Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity she strove to establish a separate 
training college for women teachers. She felt 
that those who taught girls had to have training 
through which they could build the future home¬ 
makers, who would at the same time be good 
citizens. 

In 1931 in the fourth session of the All- 
India Womens’ Conference held at Madras, 
Sarala Ray was elected President. Her presi¬ 
dential address is remarkable for its practical 
suggestions. Her guidance directed the Confer- 
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ence into a constructive approach towards edu¬ 
cational and social problems. 

From the letters that have been written to 
her from some of the great people of her times 
including Sivnath Shastri, it is obvious that 
these persons who were responsible of great 
achievements in their own spheres, found that her 
insight into the problems was an inspiration to 
them. 

While she was so busy with public affairs 
and had dedicated so much of her time to it, she 
was essentially a home-maker. The deep and 
individual interest that she took in each of her 
children and her fourteen grand children and in 
so many others was remarkable. She always 
took a personal interest in the problems of those 
who came to her for help. She was particularly 
interested in women who had been unfairly 
treated by society or who faced deep personal 
tragedies of any kind. She took an active 
interest to help them to find their own feet and 
be useful members of the society. 

Of her, it can be said that indeed she had 
found a proper balance in sharing the responsi¬ 
bility between the duties to the home and to the 
society. She was not one of those who expounded 
theoretical principles alone. She never advoca¬ 
ted any principle of equality but in her beha¬ 
viour to people coming from all walks of life, 
she showed the same unfailing innate courtesy. 

She passed away in 1946. The homage that 
was paid to her at a condolence meeting by the 
citizens of Calcutta at the Senate Hall testified 
the deep regard in which she was held by men 
and women, from all the different parts of India 
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and abroad. Many of them said that she had left 
a priceless legacy for future generations of 
women in India. 

Renuka Ray 
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New students coining into tlie Gokhale 
Memorial Girls’ School and College inherit 
something from all who have gone before. Ideals 
and traditions have been built up through the 
years, and what we call the “Spirit of the 
Gokhale Memorial” is a complete contribution 
of the Spirit of those who have given of their 
love and devotion to a Cause, serving it faith¬ 
fully. 

OUR FOUNDER 

It is fitting that every student be acquainted 
with the life of our Founder, Mrs. Sarala Ray, 
who to her manv friends was known as Mrs. 
P. K. Ray. For our Institution lies in the very 
roots of our growth, indeed, in her resolve to 
work out a scheme of school life that would prove 
that “Education meant development of thought 
and culture, that education brought in a wider 
outlook of life, that it inculcated grit and self- 
restraint, in short foundation of character,” to 
quote her words. 

Strength and keenness of mind to study, to 
experiment and to learn to hold fast to that 
which was good characterised her desire for 
reform. In 1905, Mrs. Ray with the help of 
other Indian women started the Mahila Samity. 
The appeal of the Samity to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of Indian women “in philan¬ 
thropic work irrespective of caste and creed” 
was not passed by unheeded. In her home and 
of other members! of the Samity in those early 
years, meetings were held to plan out the 
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programmes of their activities on literary, edu¬ 
cational, technical and in social matters. 

The Mahila Samity extended its * work 
abroad, and formed the Indian Women’s Edu¬ 
cation Association in 1914, which was a branch 
of the Samity. The Indian ladies residing in 
England at that time with their English friends 
organised their Committee to help and advise 
scholars sent by the Mahila Samity for studies 
abroad from time to time. 

One of the chief aims of the Samity was to 
start a girls’ high school in Calcutta on a “non- 
denominational basis” combining the “best 
ideals of the East and West.” Unassuming as 
she was, Mrs. Ray placed herself in the back¬ 
ground, working on behalf of the Mahila Samity. 
In her report of the school she nourished till her 
last breath, she records, that it was founded 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Association— 
The Mahila Samity. 

Mrs. Ray fully realised that education 
everywhere separates the actual from the ideal. 
“Human life does not lie in passing one’s 
degree with honours,” she said, “but in conduc¬ 
ting one’s self with honour and grace, keeping 
in view the ideals we have gathered and created 
to guide ourselves in life.” Her pensive mind 
gave expression to the thought as to whether edu¬ 
cation and training were in harmony with our 
homes and our ideals. Indian ideals of life were 
rapidly undergoing many changes in her days. 
She saw the need of befitting the future genera¬ 
tions to the changed social conditions through 
education in schools and colleges and in the 
home. * 
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The intangible spirit of a living Institution 
does not happen of course. With imagination 
and courage, Mrs. Ray started a school on April 
8th. 1920 in a small rented house at Annada Ba- 
nerjee Lane, Bhowanipore, and invited the late 
Lord S. P. Sinha to open it formally. Six little 
pupils were admitted as boarders, lived in her 
home under her personal care. Soon the school 
was removed to a larger house with a compound 
at 26, Lansdowne Road. She then secured the 
gift of a plot of land from the Government at 
the Porabazar site, facing Harish Mukhcrjce 
Road. By the end of 1928, she had collected a lac 
of rupees. In February 1929, the foundation 
stone of a new building for her school was laid. 
The front wing was ready for her school to be 
removed to its own building in March 1930. She 
worked steadily on, adding one class at a time, 
until a school for girls came into being. 

The Pioneer set forth her ideal in those 
words, “not merely to cram and pass out our 
girls in Public Examinations, but to develop 
their thoughts and ideals as right citizens, 
capable home builders, and conscientious 
workers.” She was of strong opinion that our 
boys and girls have no idea of the rights and 
duties of citizenship. In the political side, we 
are “dabbling in without any preparation or 
study.” From the educational point of view the 
significance of franchise must be properly dealt 
with. It was her belief that education is incom- 
2 >lete when only the intellectual side is thought 
of and the spiritual and cultural aspects are 
neglected. She said boldly, “We were sick of 
the long tedious years of cramming in our exis- 
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ting girls’ schools.” In her school, efforts were 
to be made to create a taste and desire for 
knowledge, so that the pupils may discard 
‘‘Text-books with cram notes.” To encourage 
self-expression and for the development of the 
personality, “individual attention” must be 
paid to the child. She was thinking far in 
advance of her times. Sincerity of purpose, 
indefatigable work won for her a rare success. 

Many knotty problems face us to-day in the 
field of education. Barriers of language, selec¬ 
tion of common language to unify the States of 
India, and an international language, to be acqua¬ 
inted with the larger world, are matters to be 
solved. Yet, it is true that no voice of opposi¬ 
tion was raised in her decision to impart instruc¬ 
tion to the pupils of her school in the language 
spoken by the majority of pupils, though for 
quite a number of children, it was other than 
their own mother tongues. She selected Hindi 
as a language to be made compulsory for all in 
the junior forms, to be replaced by the classical 
language Sanskrit. To learn 'English, a foreign 
tongue through rhymes and games, action words 
in the Direct Method from English teachers was 
great fun, indeed a joy for the beginners in the 
Infants’ Department. 

Large hearted and generous, her views on 
educational and social reforms were liberal and 
broad-based. In an address she had delivered, 
she remarked, “The provincial feeling that we 
acquire through being to one corner of India is 
a great hindrance to our growth. It will go only 
when we come to know each other better and find 
out for ourselves that common bonds unite us. 
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These are greater than the petty difference of 
customs, food and religion. After all the main 
principles and ideals of life run on the sartie 
lines from North to South and from East to 
West of India.” 

Of the Boarding Establishment of her 
school she \yrote in her report thus:—“Limited 
as the number has to be on account of accommo¬ 
dation, we have had side by side orthodox Hin¬ 
dus, Parsees, Brahmos Christians and Moham¬ 
medan girls. The cosmopolitan and non-denomia- 
tional character of the boarding establishment, 
has drawn girls from almost all the provinces of 
India. Recently, we have admitted a girl of 7 
from Assam and a girl of 8 from Malabar. They 
cannot talk together as their mother tongues are 
different, but they are fast friends and are 
always seen playing together. We feel that the 
ties of friendship formed in childhood are very 
effective and is one of the means of breaking 
through the narrow spirit of provincialism.” 
She will be long remembered by her children 
throughout India, and in Pakistan, where many 
of the women who to-day are shouldering res¬ 
ponsibilities can be claimed as our girls, having 
had their education in the Gokhale Schools, some 
of whom were our boarders. 

She is venerated by the women of all times. 
She believed that “Women are the pivots that 
keep the social structure of a nation intact and 
we must deal with the structure of a nation and 
with the training of our girls with far more 
foresight and have a definite aim in view, if we 
wish to produce right type of womanhood in our 
country.” 
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Dr. and Mrs. P. K. Ray’s home was open 
to all. Indeed, their hospitality was large, and 
was enjoyed by men and women from 'all parts 
of India, as well as by foreign friends. Mrs Ray 
by her winsom personality invited foreign 
women to serve in her school. She desired, 
“The typo of womanhood we aim at producing 
through our training is a combination of the best 
of the East and West. The girls are equipped 
with the knowledge of their own traditions, 
their own characteristic virtues of eastern 
womanhood as well as that of the virtues of 
western women’s domestic social and civic life.” 
Thus she remarked that friendship between the 
East and West must be cemented by “Proper 
blending of the East and West, which would 
improve and develop those special character¬ 
istic and not shape us into a sort of hybrid 
which is neither of the East nor of the West.” 

For US, her “EDUCATIONAL WOR¬ 
KERS,” in the School we served with her, she 
has left her observations as a legacy—“We have 
10 Indian and 8 European Educational Workers 
in the school. We are not purposely using the 
word “Teacher,” as the w T ord generally has a 
peculiarly unattractive association. The old dig¬ 
nity of the career is gone. When one comes to 
think of it they are really the educational wor¬ 
kers who shape and mould the little minds, help 
in building their character, and bring forward 
the latent powers of the child to fulness of life. 
On their spade work depends the success and 
glory of the school.” 

The Spirit of the Institution where she 
moved, had her being, and breathed her last on 
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that Saturday evening, June 29th. 1946, has been 
magnificently depicted by her in her last report 
of the School she cherished, “Usually one finds 
petty differences amongst the Staff of a large 
institution, but the Gokhale School is fortunate 
that there is unity and good feeling amongst all 
her Educational Workers. Recently when there 
was a difficulty as regards the Government, 
every one offered their extra services to pull on 
with the school till things were readjusted.... 
Few private schools can boast of such conscien¬ 
tious and devoted workers, and the Governing 
Body is proud of their help.” 

We have always felt, as we feel to-day, that 
she is with us, to guide us, and to bless us in 
cur humble efforts to lead the school so dear to 
her in the right path of progress and advance¬ 
ment. 

We offer her our tributes of affection and 
reverence on this hundredth anniversary of her 
birthday, November 26th. 1961. 

She is venerated to-day by us of this gene¬ 
ration on her Birth Century. 

S. E. Rani Ghosh, 
one of her 

Humble Educational Worker 
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